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Latest Common School Books 


You r Own j nte rests Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic $ .36 


and those of your school will be served best by purchasing your oe aga a eee i 
a : ss Robinson’s New Arithmetics : 

school-books ot the American Book Company. Why ? Because New Primary Arithmetic . . . 18 

New Rudiments of Arithmetic. ‘ -30 


| New Practical Arithmetic . 5 4 65 


t. They publish the largest list. 


Milne’s Mathematical Series: 


; ; shan , ow » oe F - El ts of Arithmetic . . , : 
2, Instead of a single volume or series, they offer a xawmber of books, Nemes ot Arithmetic . 
‘ - : | Standard Arithmetic. ‘ ° ‘ 65 
Or S@V2eS of books, In every department of schi Ql stuc ly, tor vou to. Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States 1.00 
. ~ Conklin’s English Series: 
select from. on in Engli h Goris 
Practical Lessons in Language. ° 135 
. . . J ° : | English Grammar and Composition. .60 
3. Their books are in most general use—unquestionable proof of their yo oss sew school Dictionaries: 
Su] yer rity. New Primary Dictionary ‘ : ‘ .48 
New Common Schoo! Dictonary 72 
4. | heir yrices are the lowest. New High Schoo! Dictionary ; : .98 
Based on the new Webster’s International Dic 
tionary. 


5. They deliver their books, Avepazd, anywhere in the United States on White's New Course in Art Instruction : 
»»| Comprising books fer pupils, manuals for 


receipt of the list price. No extra charge called a “MaHING PPICE. | esses, mabl. etd sens 
necessary material for the study of Color, 


6. They can supply every school book you need, thereby saving your. For, and Drawing. 


and all 


tj | Maxwell’s English Series : 

» > » ¢ At 7 
11e, trouble, and m«¢ NC 3 Primary lessons in Language and Com: 
In a word, they have the best books; the greatest variety of books: the cheupest books send position . . . $9 
for thelr catalogues, ciroulars, specimen pages, terms of Introduction ete, and ovrrespond with Introductory Lessons in English Grammar .40 


them with reference to your needs in school books tor the comin term. : . . . 
t > al Advanced Lessons in English Grammar .60 


Swinton’s School History of the United States go 


N B K COMP A NY New York CHICAGO ) 8. 
AM E RICA OO CINCINNATI BOSTON Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, LUL.D., late Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams College. 


600 Pages Crown 8vo, $2.00. Introductory Price, net $1.34. Returnable sample copy sent to Instructors for examination with view to introduction, 
at the Introductory price, $1.34. 





The ripe result of life-long study and class-room work by a distinguished authority. Professor Perry’s NEW book is devoted to the PrINcIPLEs of the Science, using history only to illustrate 
Scientific discussion, with illustration, suits the work to class use, while great pains have ‘also been taken to make the book not only easily intelligible, but I:kewise readable and interesting. Every 
principle is drawn from the facts of every day life, and stands in vital touch with such facts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 143-745 sroaowar, » new rork ciry. 


Recently Published: Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 


PLANE AND SOLID. Correspondence solicited. 
Price, 81.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 














4 The Normal Course in Reading. lixperience is a Sound Teacher. The Normal Music Course, 


By Miss Emma J. Topp and By J]. W. Turts and 
Supt. W. B. PoweL To know a fact by experience is to be convinced of it. A truth learned "2 2 tae 


by experience becomes far more valuable than an accepted theory. 
| Many believe the book market is overcrowded to-day, yet experience as- | The most teachable course ever produced. 
serts the contrary. Good books cannot overcrowd the market. ‘The 








A complete series of readers and charts. 
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The Normal Course in Spelling. | progress of the world demands that books, like everything else, be kept The Normal Review System of Writing ¥ 
. ae — | up to date. These demands are just, and must be respected. ~ |x 
y agP enewcaahig pron and | ‘Teachers have learned by experience that many of the books in the By Prof. D. W. FaRLEy and F 
si ~— ” | ¢ommon schools do not satisfy the needs of the day. Prof. W. B. GUNNISON. t 
A valuable aid in teaching the spelling of | We offer books that are at once attractive and thoroughly represent- | an excellent and superior system ¢ 
English. | ative of the best educational thought of the day. Each series is consist ¥ 
ihe. | ent, connected, and complete. ; 13 
The Normal Course in Number. Consult our List before selecting new School Books. The Normal Course in English, F 
By Pres. J. W. Cook and Our Catalogue free on application, Correspondence invited. By Prof. A. H. Wetsu and ' 
| Miss N. CropsEy. Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

¢ 

| Fresh and vigorous books in two grades, “SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, | A systematic and comprehensive course for 
elementary and advanced. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA. schools and academies. : 
seal 
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School Desks 


FOR SALE. 


In consequence of fitting up a room for manual 
training at Chauncy Hall, some of the famous desks 
of the schoo! are for sale. 

The pattern for these was made expressly for the 
school, from the united plans of several eminent ohy 
sicilans. They are especially adapted to the needs of 
the eye and spine, aud possess advantages not 
combined in any other school desk, They are of 
three sizes. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
3t COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 
Schl. F. Co., established 1871,) 
179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 

Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps, 
. Improved Static Electr’l 
Machines, 
“~ ~=School Dynamos, 


age Oe 
Wention | Solar and Hlect'l Projection Microscopes, 
this 













* 


Elect’l Test Instruments, etc. 
paper. | (#~ Catalogues and Special Net Prices free, 


$25 to $50 tei gene 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 








practical way to replate rusty and 
_| worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
juickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0. 











THE ACYME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 
7 L. i LAMM ETT, 
352 Washipgton St., Boston. 


From four first-class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these postiions 
to be filled in the autumn. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


Apply to 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
ete., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 





Schools. (ay Special 
prices to Educational Institutions, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 


w. F, & JOHN BARNES CO,, 
949 RuBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


ee = 


Worth Remembering. 

S1k:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographbs, Cyclo- 
styles,aretooexpen- § 
sive and require con- ¢ : 
tinual outlay; Hecto- (ii) 
graph washing, etc, — 
isa nuisance. There is an appa:atus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended. but where are the manufac 
turers ? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 


The ED. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 
it is excel!ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes, It 
pays to send for particulars. 


Every Teacher Needs One 
. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 








“Musical, far sounding, and highl satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 





100 SONGS fora 2 ct, stamp, Home & YOUTH, Oadis,O, 


UEEN & CO., "Philadelphia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, |  phace 
ELECTRICAL, and | 
CHEMICAL Your Orders E 
APPARATUS. NOW. = 








We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Uatalogue 219. 


This is what You have been 
looking’ for! 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTIGATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS ~ AD.”’ 





Agents 
Wanted 


Send 


FOR 


Wherever 
there 
are schools 


Circulars 


AND 


Prices. and scholars. 





This invention gives the school a Desk and Chair which can be adjusted to 
the size of any pupil in three minutes. 


BOSTON, JULY 10, 1893. 
To CHANDLER A!.JUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CoMPANY: 
Gentiemen:—At your request I have examined the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk with great in 
terest and care. The proper seating of the great school population is of the utmost importance, and it is a 
pleasure to state that your D+sk and Chair, in my opiuiou, meet the requiremants of proper seating as 
nearly as anges Ih-vethusfarseen. The Deek is accurately adjustable tothe sitting height of the child. 
The slope of the Desk’s top Is comfortable and accurate. The foot rests, attache’ to the desk, provide for 
aifference in the length ofleg. The Chair is accurately adjusted to the lower leg; that is, from the bend 
of the knee to the sole of the foot The curve of the back of the chair is so arranged that the small of the 
back receives proper support. The top of the back of the chair has its convexity (waich is but slight) for- 
ward, thus tending to throw the shoulders backward, rather than forward. The inclination of the seat of 
the chair is sufficiently slight to prevent any lateral displacement of the hips, if that position is assumed 
in writing, that brings the side next he desk. The uprigots at either end of the desk, are preferable to a 
central leg. The Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Co. deserve great credit for their attempt to provide 
scientifically accurate school furnicure. 

Truly yours, CHAS. L. SCUDDER, M.D. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
“"—“aca’’) Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


RooMB 43 & 44, j 
Wm. Beveri_ey Hanrison, *% Fifth Av.. NW. City, 


Y., N. J., and Conn. States Agency. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH! LLOTTS ss, 204, 604 FF. 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER ! 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 


Journal of Edueation 
Both for $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a 
wonder to printers how the Cosmopfol:tan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be tab 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plant 
in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. sas 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you | 
Renner a cee: 





Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with ov i i 
12 ‘ é , er 120 illustrations,— 
sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— : ele sa oe 


FOR ONLY {25 cents: 


_ will send you THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, which has the strongest staff of 
regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
: N, 

BOTH FOR ONLY $3.50 A YEAR! 


This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. 


sent with each order. The full amount ($3.50) must be 


Adiress 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Tried & True | 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


haat 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 














EASTERN TEACHERS, sey interestec 
the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 


uz tne WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, ..:.: 


ing the lead- 
ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
50 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEDAGOGUE, State Schoo! 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.50 a year. If you Want 
a position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like tu do, and you will recei*e prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE Co., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


50¢. FOR 4 MONTHS 


Established 1875. 
For The best all-round educationa 
journal published is the JouRNaA! 
F OF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 16 
Our pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 
edited by A. E. WINSHIP, assisted 
Months by some of the most prominent 
—_——-——-— | educators inthe country. While the 
Science and Ari of Teaching are by 
no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 
Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, forma prominent feature of this 
journal. Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super- 
intendent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Terms: One year, $2.50; five months, $1 
SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JOURNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. 











Or for $2.50, received 
before Sept. 1st, we will send the JOURNAL to 
January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SomersET St., Boston, MASS. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





and invites correspondence. 





WANTED, 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 


For a weil established coilege in the West. 
particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


For full 





WANTED, 


In a private school, in a large western city, “ 4 lad) 
of foreign hirth, with pure accent, in both French 
and German, and exp rienced and thorough 4s 4 
teacher ; also with high qualifications as teacler 
and performer in instrumental, and possibly vocal 
music,” Salary good, and position very desirable 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 





WANTED, 


In a Military College in the South, next September. 
a single man about 25 years old, qualified to seat : 
Book- keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy. Sala" 
$750, to be increased co $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 





WANTED, 


The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teaciier 
German and Music, in a New England Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Bostod 


W BEN WHITING TO ADVEBTISEB*® 
please mention this Journal. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : $ : $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year. 


One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, &.50 


Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or’ 


more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 





» $1.00 a year. 
$3.00 ” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - - + + * = += «= Boston, Mass. 











[Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A RESPONSE.—TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


BY PAUL SHERIDAN, 


O poet of the teachers of our land 
And teacher of the poets yet uncrowned! 
For youth high-hearted never will be found 

A greener wreath than that resplendent band 

Of eighty verdant years thou dost command, 
And kingly wait amidst the smiles around 
The upward cal! with masic in the sound. 

Long in our loving hearts thy name will stand 
An inspiration and a guiding star 

To us and those who must our tasks assume 
When we have ruled our kingdom for a day. 
Long may thy wisdom shed its light afar— 

As from this Western realm of hope and bloom 
We send thee pleasant Godspeed on thy way! 





MY BOOK. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD,. 





Far, far a-field I stray 


Today, 

And make the limpid brook 
My book; 

I leave each printed tome 

At home, 

With what is herein sent 
Content. 

And first of all I read 

And heed 

This word—Thine hours let joy 
Employ; 

Lip thou a cheery song 

Life long! 

And then—To patience hold 
As gold, 

Though, wave-like, thou shou!dst feel 
The wheel ; 

And last— Have trast, not flout 
In doubt, 

But ran thy brief swift race 

In grace. 


— The Congregationalist. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Gen. Joun Parmer, Albany, N. Y.: It is better to 
be envied than pitied. 


Supt. Jonny Swett, San Francisco: Enthusiasm is 
the secret of success in teaching. 


Detroit Free Press: A man can see farther through 
figures after he is twenty than before. 


CHANNING Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: Among the most 
frequent law breakers are the employers of child labor. 


Supr. Taomas M. Bauer, Springfield, Mass. : I re- 
gard the establishment of a cooking school as the most 
important step in education taken this year in this city. 


Surr. W. B. Powrxt, Washington: There is no 
reason to doubt that our efforts to conserve the health of 
pupils have caused an increased enrollment by a longer 
attendance on the part of those enrolled. 


Supr. Ouiver E. Wevis, Wisconsin : Somehow these 
rustic seminaries, the wayside school houses, have managed 
to impart to their children the triple gift of Athene,— 
self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control. 


Columbus (Ohio) Despatch: Males of the right dis 
ciplinary caliber are all right in the high school, but in 
the lower grades, in due season, and with fair notice to 
everybody, there should be a return to the old system of 
female principals. 





Epwarp Everett Hate: Below the average of ou. 
s>cial life a large number of people have a feeling that 
if they send their children at five years old to the public 
mill, the public mill will take all the care of them until 
they are sixteen. 


Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Iil.: The larger liberty and 
greater justice demanded for women are not undomestic 
in their tendency. A clear distinction must be made be- 
tween the ideal woman of the new era and the typical 
advocate of the era itself. 


Wituram Eastman, Salem Ohio, President School 
Bourd: The effort to secure ornamental school grounds 
not only educates and calls out the finer feelings of our 
pupils, but operates as a softening and refining influence 
over those who have left their school days behind. 








GOOD READING. 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


One of the gravest mistakes educators have made is 
the elimination of the thorough drill in reading from the 
higher grades of our public schools. Until recently they 
have taught that good reading is a very desirable accom- 
plishment, and many of them still adhere to their former 
opinions, though reading, as an art, has been eliminated 
from the curriculum of many schools. The latter class of 
educators believe that the careful drill in reading accom- 
plishes several objects in addition to excellence in reading, 
viz.: that it teaches language and expression, aids the art 
of composition, secures correct pronunciation as well as 
distinct enunciation, and thereby assures a clear utterance, 
such as the audience can hear. In our non-reading 
schools visitors can hear few pupils recite, because they 
mumble or speak so rapidly and indistinctly that under- 
standing them is out of the question. The thorough read- 
ing drill will correct this evil. The following facts show 
that the evils of discarding reading are beginning to 
appear : 

1. College professors criticise our public schools for 
sending to them so many students who are deficient in 
ability to express their thoughts, and in spelling. In 
part the reading drill will correct this. Twenty years 
ago there were more good readers than there are to-day, 
and fewer college students deficient in fundamental culture. 

2. A clergyman says, that as a consequence of discon- 
tinuing reading in the schools of his town, no member or 
graduate of the high school is called upon to read in 
public. The different denominations have entertainments 
frequently, and two or three parties, not members or 
graduates of the high school, but who have given much 
attention to reading, and perhaps to elocution, are called 
in for readers. He has inquired of reliable parties in 
several other towns, and finds the same to be true there. 

3. A Sunday-school teacher having a class of young 
men, most of them graduates of the high school, says that 
they are such poor readers that he not only has to correct 
their halting manner of reading the Bible, but actually 
has to tell them how to pronounce some common words. 

4. A schoo) committee recently rejected a young appli- 
cant for a school on the ground of poor reading and spell- 
ing. And this evil will be ten times worse in ten years, 
as time will aggravate it, unless the drill in reading is 
restored to its former place. 

5. A teacher of nineteen years’ experience in a New 
England city says, “The worst of all fads is that of dis- 
continuing reading in schools. Already the evil is mani- 
fest in the high school, and parents are complaining that 
their children are poor readers and spellers.” 

6. A merchant, hearing parties speaking of reading 
being discontinued in many schools, remarked, *‘ That 
will account for this fact; the young fellows who apply 
for places in our stores cannot write a decent letter ; poor 
use of language, poor spellers, and know not how to use 
capital letters. It would not be so if they were well 
drilled in reading.” 


HOW HE FOUND THE PLACE. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


The late George Peabody, the famous banker of Lon- 
don, was asked by a friend, “ How did you find your 
place?” He replied, ‘I didn’t find it; the place found 
me.” The questioner was an admirer of Peabody, and 
thought him to be a born banker; and his question 
meant, How did you come to know your high calling ? 
Peabody’s answer signified that he did not start out in 
life to become a banker ; that he laid no early plans for 
his great business in London; but that when the right 
time came, London drew him thither, and banking took 
him in. His industry, laudable ambition, tact, honesty, 
and fidelity had qualified him for almost any business 
position, and banking captured him. He would have 
been eqaally successfal, no doubt, as a merchant, manu- 
facturer, lawyer, or statesman. His physical, mental, 
and moral powers had been well trained for success in 
any department of human effort. Banking had the first 
chance when the nick of time came, and so he became a 
banker. The incident proves that well-developed facul- 
ties, through fidelity in early life, qualify a person for 
more than one occupation. He should choose and fol- 
low but one; at the same time he might shine in some 
other. 

George Peabody was born in Danvers, Mass, Feb. 18, 
1795. His father was a poor man, unable to educate his 
children as he desired. At eleven years of age George 
began to earn his living. No more school for him. The 
support of the family demanded every cent he could 
earn ; and he cheerfully accepted the situation. He was 
a noble boy, bright, aspiring, manly, obedient, and true. 
He entered a small grocery store, where it was soon 
proved that he possessed the elements of a good business 
man. He was quick, prompt, industrious, courteous, gen- 
tlemanly, and honest. Customers liked him, and re- 
spected him. His employer regarded him with almost 
paternal love, and would commit anything to his trust. 
His salary was very small, but he gave every cent of it 
for the support of the family. At the end of five years 
of grocery life he returned to Newburyport, Mass., and en- 
gaged in the dry goods business with his brother. Here 
a brighter prospect opened before him, but it was soon 
blighted. The store and its contents were burned, and 
George was thrown out of employment without a dollar. 
About this time also his father died, leaving him, at 
seventeen years of age, to strike out anew for his mother. 

He was as courageous and hopeful as he was honest. 
He believed that he could make his own way in the 
world; that pluck instead of luck would control his des 
tiny. So he was upand at itagain. He went to George- 
town, D. C, into the store of his uncle, who did a very 
large and profitable business. This was the most impor- 
tant step of his career, as it proved; for it introduced 
him into a larger and wider field, where his growing 
faculties won reputation and influence. He was a model 
clerk, —handy, patient, pleasant, efficient, and punctual as 
the clock. In every customer he found a friend. Good 
habits, good morals, good business qualities, commended 
him to the confidence of all. 

A. M. Riggs, a wholesale dry goods merchant, watched 
him with deep interest, and at length said to himself, 
“ Just the partner for me.” Calling upon young Pea- 
body, who was then nineteen years of age, he made 
known his errand. 

“ But I am only nineteen years of age, and without 
any capital,’ answered the young clerk. 

“T see no objection in that,” replied Mr. Riggs; “if a 
young man of nineteen has the abilities of a man of 
twenty-five for business, what objection to his becoming a 
partner ?”’ 

The partnership was consummated at once, and it 
proved a great blessing to both Riggs and his young 
partner; and, I may add, to the world. In one year 
tbeir business was removed to Baltimore, where it grew into 
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large proportions. Young Peabody traveled through sev- 
eral states and territories again and again, selling goods to 
farmers and planters, and subjecting himself to privations 
of which travelers alone know. For seven years he con- 
tinued these arduous labors, adding largely and rapidly 
to his income. When Peabody was thirty-five Riggs re- 
tired from business, leaving him sole proprietor and man- 
ager of the largest traffic in all that region. But the 
young man was equal to the task. Twenty-four years of 
self discipline of the best kind had fitted him for the re- 
sponsible position. It did more for him as a business 
agent than academy or college could have done. 

Peabody had visited London several times when his 
partner retired. Business called him there, and he was 
greatly pleased with the city. Its business possibilities 
fascinated him. He resolved to make his residence there 
at some future day. The retirement of Mr. Riggs settled 
that matter; in a few years he became a citizen of 
London. 

He understood finance at twenty-five years of age. At 
thirty-five he was an accredited financier. His sharp ob- 
servation made him such. He saw with his mind as well 
as with his eyes. His rigid discipline had fitted him for 
a banker. London had a large place for one, and gave 
it to him. He filled the place as he had filled all other 
places, and became England’s famous banker—rich, re- 
nowned, benevolent, noble. He contributed ten million 
dollars to improve the condition of the poor in London 
and the United States. 

This brief sketch shows that his answer was true— 
“The place found me.” Doing the work and discharg- 
ing the duty nearest at hand led him on to fortune. He 

did not plan to be a “great banker”; that was the pro- 
duct of twenty-five years of faithful work on other lines, 
and twenty-five years of careful and close observation. 
Under the circumstances he could not have been anything 
else. He builded better than he knew; and such persons 


are the only “favorites of Providence.” London had a 
place tor such a man, and Pruvideuce put him into it. 


SIESTAS. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


* The hammock, which used to be associated with rolling 
billows and general unpleasantness, is now the synonym 
of terrestrial enjoyment. It is all very well for the poets 
“to sit on rocks and muse,” but the true dreamer, he 
who has Nirvana in view, takes to the hammock as the 
oriole does to the pendant branch of the elm. If there 
be such a thing as profitable laziness, which the super- 
energetic will deny, it is this hammock reverie. We 
swing our cradle between two old cherry trees, upon 
which the juicy globes are still luscious and enticing. 
Lying with an umbrella to shield us from too dazzling 
light, and a palm leaf fan to ward off flies, we gaze up 
through the rippling foliage, 
‘* Where the sailing clouds go by, 
Like ships upon the sea.’’ 

A few little clouds wander off by themselves, and there 
are great fleecy ones, and others that recall the impres- 
The mind soars with them 
somewhere ; it is one of the peculiarities of our day- 
A cock leads 
A cat of many days makes our 


sion of snow-topped peaks. 
dream that we care not how or whither. 
his speckled harem by. 
acquaintance, and two festive kittens almost arouse us 
from our reverie by their ewrolitic performances. We 
turn our eyes slowly from their upward quest to the green 
meadows, wall partitioned, that roll to the distant hills. 
They are alive with motion. The breeze tosses the 
daisies, till we think of the white crests of the actual sea. 
Cloud shadows are cast over the green waves, and then 
we think of the mountains where long ago, as a child, we 
watched similar shadows chase along the slopes and leap 
the ravines. 

It is a beautiful scene upon which we gaze, and we 
own it by right divine. Somebody else pays the taxes 
and claims nominal possession. Without claim of primo- 


As the clouds fly, so do the days and years. 


geniture, or shares in mills or mining stock (more’s the 
pity |), we do own many a patch by the superior right of 
appreciation. No man can steal away or misappropriate 
our acres. Bulls and bears cannot affect the values. 
Warning signs and barbed wire fences are not potent to 


exclude us. He who loves Nature is not deterred by 
the apparent inaccessibilities ; for her he surmounts all 
opposition. 

Afar off we hear the tinkle of little bells, ‘‘ sweet bells 
jangled ” by some milky mother. This was all that was 
wanting to sooth into complete forgetfulness. We have 
the ranz des vaches and the alpine yodel. Slowly, cloud 
after cloud fades out before us, and the landscapes grows 
hazy as with October mist. The bells sound more and 
remote, and we pass from vision into dreams. Who shall 
determine the boundary line between them ? 





WORLD'S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(1) 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 





The purpose of the present series of articles is to give 
a brief survey of the educational exhibits from the dif- 
ferent states and countries. The field is large and the 
task correspondingly difficult. In a sense, the entire 
exhibit is educational ; but the articles which are to fol- 
low will deal solely with the exhibition of school work 
and appurtenances, All expressions of values and all 
criticisms of defects are to be regarded as the individual 


opinions of the writer. Because of the extent of the 
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field, the articles will deal chiefly with the exhibits from 
primary and secondary schools. 

New England is represented in the department of 
Liberal Arts by Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, Vermont having sent no 
Massachusetts very 
naturally leads in the character and size of her exhibit. 
Indeed, the Massachusetts exhibit is one of the best of 
the American states. ‘The arrangement of the work could 
not have been better and a happier choice could scarcely 
have been made for the superintendent than Mr. George 
E, Gay. 

The first important section is that devoted to the Kin- 
dergarten, Boston, Brookline, Springfield, Somerville and 
Holyoke furnishing large quantities of work done by 
pupils in these schools. In the primary department, 
Chelsea exhibiis some interesting photographs of Suaper- 
intendent Davis’ method of teaching reading. These 
represent nine different steps in learning to read and 
cover a period of three years. Another series of pho- 
tographs represents the work in language. The state 
course in drawing for a period of three years is fully 
represented. Springfield sends one of the most complete 
exhibits in drawing and the work reflects great credit on’ 
the city and Miss Luella E. Fay (now Mrs. Maynard), 
the late supervisior of drawing. The best work in clay 
modeling comes from Boston and Quincy. A surprise to 
all inspectors of the Boston school work is the fact that 
no work is done with pen and ink during the first three 
years of the school course. That the children lose by 
the continued use of pencil is evidenced by the compari- 
son in grades above the third of the penmanship of 
Boston with that of other cities where writing with pen 
is earlier introduced. Some interesting work in the form 


educational work for exhibition. 


of observation lessons comes from Boston. These lessons 
consist of descriptions and drawings of the frog, grass. 
hopper, crab, dragon fly, and other typical forms of ani- 
mal life. Most of the work in elementary science froin 
the Somerville schools is excellent. 

In the grammar department, Brookline exhibits some 
sixth-year botany work which is unusually strong and 
a study, both theoretical and practical, of domestic eco: - 
omy which classifies the foods and chemical changes 
which take place in their preparation. The original 
compositions from Chelsea are well written and well jl. 
lustrated. Lawrence, Worcester, and Brookline show 
lines of local study in plants, minerals, and insects. The 
compositions and drawings which illustrate historic orna 
ment from the standpoint of the grammar grade pupils 
of Springfield are both creditable and unique, and the 
extended exhibit of work in arithmetic, under Superin- 
tendent Balliet from the same city is unexcelled. 

The exhibit of high school work in Massachusetts j, 
one of its strongest departments, and the work of the 
Boston High Schools is the best. The papers in English 
are uniformly good and some superior work is exhibited 
illustrating the study of chemistry. Malden also offers 
some excellent work in chemistry. The pupils are 
given a series of thirty-six problems to solve by laboratory 
methods. Cases show the results and note-books and 
drawings show the equations and processes. The pen 
and ink drawings, which illustrate a series of lectures 
and experiments in electricity in the Malden High School, 
are very creditable. The flora of Berkshire county is 
carefully worked up by the pupils of the Pittsfield High 
School and the original sketches of the pupils in the 
Holyoke High School show careful training in free sketch- 
ing. An interesting feature of the Salem High School 
exhibit is the local history of that vicinity. The sketches 
were all written and the photographs all taken by the 
members of the high school. The work from the West- 
field High School was not prepared for exhibition, but 
was the regular daily work of the pupils. Worcester also 
exhibited the regular drawing books of the pupils. 


An important section of the Massachusetts exhibit is 
the work in manual training. Boston exhibits three lines 
of work — the Eliot course which in some features is not 
unlike the work from Springfield; the Larsson Sloyd 
course, consisting of thirty.one models and covering four 
school years; and the Eddy course, which is a combina: 
tion of the Sloyd and Russian systems. The exhibit in 
manual training from Springfield is in most respects ex- 
cellent. The wood carving and the work in iron are bet- 
ter than similar lines from other schools, although the b. 
M. C. Durfee High School at Fall River exhibits some 
good pieces of wood turning. The Horace Mann School 
for the deaf has a good line of wood work on exhibi- 
tion. The Ling system of gymnastics is illustrated by 
photographs in seventy-two different positions, and the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics by a similar series 
of photographs showing the different movements of the 
system. 

There are some unique features about the exhibit of 
the State Normal School at Worcester. One of these is 
the collection of opinions of former students on the com: 
parative usefulness of the different lines of training given 
them at the school. Bach pupil in this school is assigned 
one order of plants which she is expected to study during 
her course and report as fully as possible at graduation, 
and these reports give great encouragement to the futare 
study of local systematic botany. The individual labora 
tories constructed and used by the students in the State 
Normal School at Bridgewater reach the high water matk 
of modern teaching and reflect corresponding credit 02 
Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, the head of the science depart- 
ment. 

The Massachusetts exhibit, although one of the largest, 
is one of the easiest to study ; not simply because of it# 
excellent classification, but chiefly because of the intro 
ductory explanations which are to be found in all the 
bound volumes of written work. 

Harvard University has a very full exhibit of charts 
and apparatus, illustrating more especially the work o 
her scientific departments. But one looks in vain for 
some charts referring to the work of the department of 
education. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has the best graphic charts to be found in the departmen! 
of liberal arte. The theses of the class of 1892 are °* 
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hibited entire, and many of these are illustrated by elab- 
orate drawings. Amberst, Tufts, and Williams Colleges 
have a good line of photograps and charts, and Clark 
University presents a strong array of publications which 
emanate from that institution. The women’s colleges of 
Massachusetts — Wellesley, Smith and Mt. Holyoke — 
have a good exhibition of buildings and teaching appli- 
ances; and the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain, and the American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople — both organized under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts — exhibit examination papers and industrial work 
done by their pupils. 

Connecticut is represented chiefly at the educational 
exhibit by the work of a half dozen of her larger cities. 
That of New Haven is uniformly good. The co-ordina- 
tion of language drawing and literature is better than 
much of similar work found in the Massachusetts exhibit. 
Bridgeport exhibits a series of general information and 
culture charts, and the written work of the pupils who 
follow this course. There are some good descriptions 
and colored drawings of colonial flags in the Waterbury 
exhibit and some very fair illustrations of the historical 
work at Stamford. New Britain sends a large exhibit 
from ber State Normal School the most striking features 
of which seem to be the work in drawing and color and 
the nature studies. The State Normal School at Willi- 
mantic illustrates very forcefully the possibilities in the 
line of home made apparatus. Bristol contributes a 
rather unijue volume. It consists of drawn figures dressed 
in clothes made by the children. There are a score or more 
figures and representing national characteristics, as ‘“ Our 
Sailor Boy,” ‘the German Peasant,” etc. Yale Univer- 
sity has a very extended collection of bromide prints of 
buildings, laboratories, and class rooms. 

One of the best features of the Connecticut exbibit is 
the bock-case containing a complete set of the educational 
writings of Dr. Henry Barnard of Hartford — by common 
consent the most complete and valuable series of books 
on education to be found in any language. The collection 
includes the thirty one volumes of the American Journal 
of Education, more than twenty volumes of treatises on 
educational subjects, the Connecticut Common Sehool 
Journal, and Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, both 
of which he edited, as well as his annual reports as state 
superintendent of Connecticut and Rhode Island and 
United States Commissioner of Education. The collec- 
tion also includes over eight hundred pamphlets on edu- 
cation which were edited and printed by Dr. Barnard. 
This entire collection is a monument to the zeal and 
scholarship of a great educational leader. 

The best work in the Rhode Island exhibit comes from 
Pawtucket and consists mainly in related work in language 
and elementary science. The pen drawings which illus- 
trate the same are in some instances excellent. Several 
of the bound volumes from the Pawtucket High School 
are also strong. Pictures cut from illustrated papers 
seem to form the basis of most of the primary language 
work in Providence. Newport exhibits the work that is 
being done with nature studies; but in the matter of ex- 
pression, the papers are not as full and clear as those 
from Pawtucket. Some of the best wood carving to be 
found at the exhibit comes from the Friends’ School at 
Providence. Some good work in iron and wood is to be 
found in the exhibit of the Lockanosset School. De- 
signing and photographs constitute the chief features of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School exhibit. Brown 
University has models of the Lyman Gymnasium and the 
Ladd Observatory and Commissioner Stockwell has a com- 
plete set of the annual reports on exhibition. 


The exhibits from Maine and New Hampshire are not 
especially large or strong. Of the former, Lewiston has 
the fullest exhibit, the best features of which are the 
pencil drawings and the descriptions of hills. Bath, 
Rockland, Gardiner, Richmond, Camden, Bangor, Water- 
ville, and Augusta all have a limited amount of work on 
exhibition. The best part of the Bangor work is the il- 
lustrations on the covers of the bound volumes of written 
work. The State Normal Schools at Farmington, Gor- 
ham, and Castine all send photographs and Farmington 
in addition some good drawings and written papers. The 
New Hampshire State Normal School sends a full line of 
the examination papers of the pupils. The written exer- 
cises in vocal music from the schools of Nashua are some 
of the most interesting that have come to the notice of the 


writer. There is also from Nashua some strong seventh 
year language work. The language work from Ports- 
mouth seems also good. That of Littleton is based largely 
upon pictures. Phillips Exeter Academy is represented 
in the New Hampshire exhibit by photographs. 








ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN 
READERS.*—(L) 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON AND EDWARD 
CHANNING. 


HOW BRITAIN BECAME ENGLAND. 


Off the western coast of Europe there are two large 
islands. One of these is a little larger than are the states 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania united, and the other is al- 


most as large as the state of Indiana. Two thousand . 


years ago these islands were mentioned by an old Greek 
author, Polybius, as “ the two Britannic islands of Albion 
and Ierne; ” and they are now known to us as Great 
Britain and Ireland. Small as they are, their history is 
of more importance to Americans than that of all Europe 
besides ; for the ancestors of the majority of Americans 
came from these islands, and thence came many, if not 
all, of our most important institutions. Indeed, the 
history of these islands until within two centuries and a 
half is a part of American history; without it we can- 
not understand our own institutions, or trace the history 
of our ancestors. 

By the seaside, in winter, we may sometimes see a 
floating log or plank on which a little flock of sea-fow] 
has perched. Then comes another flock, and another, all 
ready to alight, and each flock must either make room for 
the next, or be driven away. The early history of the 
island of Britain is very much like this. One flock of 
invaders after another settled upon it, each having a 
‘name of its own, but all belonging in general to the 
great Germanic, or Teutonic race, which spread all over 
northern Europe. The modern Germans, Dutch, and 
Danes all belong to this race, and so did the successive 
flocks of invaders who came to Britain. 

There were the Jutes, for instance, from whom the 
peninsula of Jutland is still named. They landed 
about 449 on the southeast coast of Britain, and soon 
overran all that part of the island. It used te be said 
that they were led by two brothers, named Hengist and 
Horsa, whom a British chief, named Vortigern, had 
asked to help him against his enemies. But it is now 
thought that this whole story may be false, and that 
Hengist and Horsa mean only horse and mare. Yet it 
is certain that the Jutes themselves came, and brought 
with them their families, slaves, and cattle. The Romans 
had called the south-eastern part of Britain Cantium, and 
the Jutes changed the name to Kent,—a name it still 
bears. They called themselves Kentsmen, and named 
their chief town Kentemen’s borough, or Canterbury, as 
it is now spelled. A large part of those who first settled 
this American continent came from this county of Kent, 
and kept up its way of speaking and its institutions. 

The next flock of invaders, also belonging to the great 
Teutonic race, were of the Saxon tribe, and settled upon 
the land south and west of Kent, calling this region 
Sussex, or the land of the South Saxons,—a name it 
holds to this day. Then another band of Saxons settled 
to the west of Sussex, and called that region Wessex. 
They are said to have fought many battles with the 
British King Arthur, about whom there are so many 
legends and poems,—he that founded the Round Table 
of famous knights, who went in search of the Holy 
Grail. The poet Tennyson, in our own time, has written 
much about King Arthur, but it is now believed that he 
existed only in poetry, as none of the early historical 
writers even mention his name. But the leader of these 
Saxons of Wessex was a real person, named Cedric, who 
was the ancestor of most of the later sovereigns of Eng- 
land, including the present queen. Cedric’s settlement of 
Wessex was the most important Saxon colony. Other 
Saxons settled in the eastern part of England, calling 
their part of the country Essex, while others settled be- 
tween these tribes and called that region Middlesex. 
These two names yet belong to English counties, though 
the name of Wessex is lost. 

Then other Teutonic invaders settled in the central and 
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northern parts of Britain. These were called Angels, or 
English, so that we now see whence came the words 
“ English ” and “ Anglo-Saxon.” They settled north of 
Essex, and gradually got to the borders of Wales. The 
old English word for border is “‘march ;"’ so these Eng- 
lish were called “ march-men,” and their country was 
called “ Mercia.” Other Angels also settled north of 
the river Humber, and were finally united in a large 
kingdom, called Northumbria. They gradually spread 
yet farther north, and founded a city named Edwin’s- 
borough, or Edinburgh, after a King Edwin of North- 
umbria, who lived in the seventh centary. Thus the 
Angels, or English, gradually got possession of the greater 
part of the island, and it came to be called Angleland, 
or England. 

What became of the early British tribes we do not 
know, although it is very likely that the present inhabi- 
tants of Wales and Cornwall are mainly descended from 
them. Some writers, too, think that the presence of so 
many dark-haired Englishmen shows that the slaughter 
of the Britons was not so complete as many historians 
have thought. For the English, Danes, and Normans be- 
longed to the Teutonic race, and had light hair, while we 
know that the early Britons had dark hair. At any 
rate, there are hardly any British words in our present 
language, but there are many Latin words, and some of 
these may have come from the Britons, who probably 
spoke a dialect of Latin after the Romans conquered 
them. And our customs, like our language, came mainly 
from the Teutonic tribes, who, one after another, pos- 
sessed England, and whom we must now call English. 


But we must not forget that these old tribes, from 
whom most of us are descended, were not only almost 
savages, but they were pagans; that is, worshippers of 
many gods. What little of Christianity had been 
planted in the island by the Romans had disappeared, 
and the new tenants of England worshipped various 
gods, the chief of whom was Wodin, or Odin. Next to 
him was Thor, or Thunder. To this god the horse was 
sacred, and the English held feasts of horseflesh in his 
honor. After they had been converted to Christianity 
they gave up these feasts altogether ; and this change of 
habits has been thought to be the reason why we do not 
eat horseflesh, as is done by some races. To this day we 
keep the names of Wodin and Thor in our Wednesday 
and Thursday ; and this is why our Puritan ancestors in 
England and America refused to use these names, which 
they thought heathen, and why they preferred to name 
the days of the week by simple numbers,—First Day, 
Second Day, and so on,—as the Quakers, or Friends, 
now do. But as all these early English kings claimed to 
be descended from Wodin, they thought it very proper to 
call one day in the week by his name. 

All these English tribes kept up the custom of their 
Teutonic forefathers ; and it is thus that those customs 
have been handed down to Americans. To begin with, 
each tribe, as it settled down on its part of the conquered 
territory, divided most of the arable land among its 
members according to the old Teutonic method,—a por- 
tion to each family. Several families living near to- 
gether formed a township, and the affairs of the town- 
ship were arranged at a meeting of the male freeholders, 
or freemen, of the township. After Christianity was in- 
troduced, this ‘ town-moot,” or “town-meeting,”’ took 
charge of the religious affairs too, and did this under the 
name of “parish.” The English parish-meeting, or 
“vestry, of our time is the survival of this organiza- 
tion; and so, probably, is the town-meeting of the New 
England States. 

Several townships, enough to furnish a hundred or so 
of warriors, formed what was called “The Hundred.” 
The hundred had its own meeting, at which the town 
priest and reeve, with four more men from each township, 
were present. This organization of the hundred is still 
preserved in some states of the American Union. Then, 
as time went on, and there came to be but one king in 
all England, the little kingdoms of former days became 
shires, or counties. The affairs of a county were con- 
ducted at an assembly over which an officer called the 
ealdorman (alderman) presided. 

The land was not all divided among separate owners. 
According to some writers a part of it was always re- 
served, to be given by the lords at some future time to 
those who deserved it, or to be let to those who had no 
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right to a portion of free land, and who bad to put them- 
selves under the protection of some strong man. Ac- 
cording to other writers, most of the land was owned by 
the community in common. Moreover, many of the 
people were thralls, or slaves, some of these having sold 
themselves into slavery because they were pocr, or hav- 
ing been fined for some offence, and having been unable 
to pay the fine. All who have read Seott’s novel 
‘“‘Tyanhoe”’ will remember Gurth and Wamba, who 
were slaves, and actually wore collars around their necks ; 
although Scott must not be too closely followed, as it is 
said that there is some historical error in almost every 
page of “ Ivanhoe.” 

Besides these various classes of freemen, dependents, 
and slaves, there were the fighting men, or thanes, who 
followed the fortunes of their chief, or king, and were 
often rewarded by a gift of land or by a title of nobility. 
Where these thanes, or nobles, were powerfal, the poorer 
and weaker were glad to come under their authority and 
have their protection ; and thus the simple early Teutonic 
institutions went through a change, snd became more 
like what was called “ feudalism ” in the rest of Europe. 
This change was seen, for instance, in the growth of the 
Witenagemot, or meeting of the Wise Men (Witan). 
This was a body of great power, and took in some de- 
gree the place of a legislature or congress. It elected 
the king, sometimes passing over the older heir, and 
choosing some other member of the ruling family. It 
aleo appointed the officers of the state, and decided ques- 
tions of peace and war. At first the freemen had the 
right to attend its meetings: but the attendance was 
gradually composed of the leading officials and nobles. 

For many years the English still remained pagan, wor- 
shipping the old Saxon gods; but just before the end of 
the sixth century a monk named Augustine visited it. 
Fortunately for him, the king of Kent, named Ethel- 
bert, had married a Christian wife, daughter of the 
king of the Franks, so Augustine was allowed to land. Be- 
tween his wife’s persuasions and those uf this monk, 
Ethelbert became a Christian, ard allowed Augustine to 
live at Canterbury, where the head of the Church of 
England has ever since had a palace, his title being that 
of Archbishop of Canterbury. Then Edwin, king of 
Northumbria, the most powerful of the various English 
kings, married a daughter of Ethelbert, and was also 
converted ; and by degrees all the other kings and their 
people became Christians. And what was almost as im- 
portant, before long the English Church became a por- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, to which the lead- 
ing nations of western Europe also belonged. In this 
way England was brought again under the influences of 


civilization. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BODY, HEAD, 
AND FACE. 





BY GERALD M. WEST, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 





An investigation into the laws governing the growth of 
various parts of the body was instituted in the Worcester 
schools. 

The number of individuals examined was 3,250, the 
ages ranging from 5 to 21 years. About 66 per cent 
were of American parentage, 20 of Irish, 7 of English 
and Scotch, and 6 scattering. 

Length of Head.—In absolute length, the girls’ head 
is less than that of the boys throughout its whole period 
of growth. This difference in length varies considerably, 
being, for example, 3 millimeters at the ages of 11, 12, 
and 13, and rising as high as 6 millimeters before, and 7 
The annual increment is 
very irregular in both sexes. There are periods of growth 


millimeters after, that age. 


alternating with a cessation of growth. 

In girls the greatest length of head is reached at about 
the beginning of the 18th year. In boys the head con- 
tinues to grow until at least the age of 21. The period 
of greatest irregularity seems in the case of girls to be 
before, in the case of boys after, the 11th and 12th years. 

Breadth of Head.—The breadth of head presents 
phenomena very similar to those of its length. The girls’ 
width of head is less than that of the boys, but the differ- 
ence diminishes markedly about the 11th year. The age 
of maximum width ip girls is about 17, in boys the maxi- 
mam is not yet reached at the age of 21. 


Breadth of Face—The breadth of face of the girls in- 
creases rapidly with irregular annual increments until 
the 17th year, when the maximum growth is reached. 
The faces of the boys continue to grow until the 18th 
year and probably beyond. 

The diameter of the girls’ heads approach more 
nearly the boys’ heads from the 11th to the 13th years ; 
but in the diameter of the face the girls not only 
approach, but at the 12th year seem quite to reach that 
of the boys. 

The time of growth in the diameters of the heads and 
faces of girls is shorter than in the case of boys; up to 
about the 12th year these diameters grow more rapidly 
in girls than in boys, while after that age the contrary is 
the case; by an apparently sudden rise in the annual 
rate of growth in the girls their diameters approach much 
more nearly that of the boys during the period of the 
11th, 12th, and 13th, years. Finally, the average annual 
rate of growth in the diameters of the girls heads and 


faces is nearly uniform during the two periods before and - 


after the 11th-13th period. While in the case of boys it 
is considerably greater, actually and relatively, after than 
before. Between the 5th and the 18th years the length 
of head of boys increases 16 millimeters, in the same 
period the breadth of head increases 11 millimeters, and 
the width of face 18.5 millimeters. The corresponding 
measurements in the case of girls increase 12 millimeters, 
8 millimeters, and 17 millimeters, respectively, for the 
same period of time. 

Breadth of Face to Breadth of Head.—The breadth 
of face grows more rapidly proportionately than the 
breadth of head. The breadth of face as compared with 
the breadth of the head is greater in the case of girls 
than in the case of boys until the 15th year. 

Breadth of Face to Length of Head.—The breadth 
of face increases more rapidly proportionately than does 
the length of head. 

In proportion to the length of head, the width of head 
and the width of face of girls are generally greater than 
those of boys, and in proportion to the width of head 
the width of face also is greater in girls than in boys. 


The Stature.—Boys starting out at five years of age 
are apparently taller than the girls, but the girls appear 
to catch them in the 7th year and continue at an equal 
stature up to and including the 9th year, after which the 
boys again rise above the girls for two years. At about 
the twelfth year the girls suddenly become taller than 
the boys, continuing taller until the 15th year, when the 
boys again and finally regain superiority in stature. 
After the age of 17, there seems to be very little if any 
increase in the stature of girls, while the boys are still 
growing vigorously at 18, and probably continue to grow 
for several years after that age. 

The Sitting Height.—The boy starts out at 5 the 
taller, but by the next year the girls are of equal stature 
and continue equal until and including 8 years of age. 
From 8 until 11 the boys are again the taller. In the 
11th year, nearly a year earlier than in the case of 
stature, the girls shoot ahead of the boys, the latter not 
regaining their superiority until the 15th year, about 
half a year later than in the case of stature. 

The Weight.—The boys are in all years from 5 to 11 
inclusive heavier than the girls. From the 12th to the 
14th year the girls are the heavier. From 14 on the 
boys are again superior in weight. The superiority of 
the girls in respect to weight is for a much shorter period 
than in respect to total height or sitting height. 

In weight, also, the girls seem to reach their maximum 
average at 17, the boys continuing to increase in average 
weight until a much later period in life. 

Comparison of Length of Head to Stature.—Until 
the 15th year the length of head of girls is less in 
proportion to their stature than is that of boys to their 
stature. “At 15 the ratio of the boys length of head to 
their stature suddenly drops, while that of the girls 
gradually rises, indicating that in the adult the heads of 
women are proportionately longer than: those of men. 
This is also true of the width of head and the width 
of face. 

The Index of Sitting Height.—Except for about two 
years, throughout the period from 5 to 18, the limbs 
grow more rapidly than the trank in boys, while in the 
case of the girls the period of greator comparative growth 
is divided nearly equally between the extremities and the 





trunk. Except about from the 7th to the 10th year the 
trunk is proportionately longer in girls than in boys, after 
the 13th year the difference is much more marked, 

Girls grow more rapidly than boys up to 12 years of 
age, less rapidly after that age. In the case of stature 
and sitting height the annual rate of increase for girls is 
considerably less after 12 than it was before it. The 
boys maintain the same rate throughout. Although both 
sexes make greater annual rates after than before 12, yet 
the girls make their greatest absolute increase before, the 
boys theirs after, that period. 

These results seem conclusive evidence that women 
reach maturity several years before men. There seems 
little doubt that for all the measurements of the body, 
except the weight, girls have completed their growth by 
the 18th year.—Adapted from Science. 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE 
STATES. 


BY G. P. WINSHIP. 


UNITED 


GOLD AND SILVER, 


[From the report of DAvip T. DAy, Chief of Division of Mining 
Statistics, Interior Department.) ' 


The production of gold from 1792 to 1891 inclusive, 
amounted to $1,904,881,769,fand of silver for the same 
period, $1,073,193,279. Both sums are reckoned in 
‘‘ coining values,” as determined by the national mint. 

The output of gold reached a value of $65,000,000 in 
1853, the highest point reached. ‘The value sank below 
$50,000,000 in 1860, for the first time since 1850, and 
since then has exceeded this value only in 1865, ’67, ’70, 
and 78. Between 1881 and 1891 the yearly value 
ranged from $30,000,000 in 1883 to 335,175,000 in 1888. 

The value of the silver output has risen more steadily. 
From 1845 to 1857 it was almost uniformly worth about 
$50,000 a year. Then it jumped to ten times that 
amount, sank to $100,000 the next year, and rose to $2,- 
000,000 in 1861. In 1878 it reached $45,200,000, which 
was not passed until 1882. Since then it has increased 
about $5,000,000 a year, the product of 1891 being val- 
ued at $75 416,565. 

The combined value of the gold and silver produced in 
this country in 1891 was $108,591,565, the greatest value 
of any one year. In February, 1892, the total value of 
the two metals produced since April 2, 1792, when the 
records begin, passed the $3,000,000,000 mark. 

Twenty-three states in 1891 produced gold and silver, 
although the combined production of six—Alabama, 
Maryland, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming 
—was 1,209 fine ounces of gold and 3,100 ounces of 
silver, worth $25,000 and $4,008 each. Texas produced 
$484,858 in silver, but no gold. California was first in 
gold production, with 609,525 fine ounces, worth $12,- 
600,000, and Colorado came second, with an output val- 
ued at $4,600,000. South Dakota produced gold to the 
value of $3,550,000, and Montana, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Oregon produced a value of over $1,500,000. Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Alaska produced between $900,000 
and $1,000,000 each. South Carolina yielded $125,000, 
North Corolina $95,000, and Georgia $80,000. Mich- 
igan produced $75,000. The other states in the list were 
Utah and Washington, with $650,000 and $335,000 
respectively. 

Colorado leads in silver production, with 21,160,000 
fine ounces, worth $27.358,384 in 1891, with Montana 
second, with silver yield valued at $21,139,394. Utah 
was the only other state yielding over $10,000,000. 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico range from 
$5,216,970 to $1,713,131. California ranked next after 
these, with a value of $969,697. Of the Southeastern 
states, North Carolina had $6,465, South Carolina $656, 
and Georgia 5517. South Dakota produced $129,293, 
and Michigan $94,384. Alaska had just over $10,000, 
There were many changes during the decade, 1881-91. 
both in values and relative importance of the fields, as 
divided among the states. The gold yield of Dakota in 
1881 was $700,000 ahead of that of Colorado, the com- 
bined value of the two being about the same. Dakota's 
silver yield has sunk in relative importance, although the 
value has nearly doubled. Alaska, from $15,000 in gold 
in 1881, and no silver until 1885, has arisen to a very con. 
siderable importance. Washington produced no silver ac- 
count until 1885. The silver yield of the Southeastern of 
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states has all started within these ten years. North Car- 
olina’s output of gold, however, is shrinking. It was at 
its highest point, $225,000, in 1887, and has shrunk 
steadily since. 

These figures, as furnished by the government statis- 
tical offices, are compiled for the sake of th:ir scientific 
interest, and their chief use is for scientific purposes. It 
is impossible to look at them intelligently without com- 
prehending the underlying difficulty in the monetary 
question in this country. In spite of decreasing values, 
more and more silver has been produced each year, the 
increase for five years being very nearly $5,000,000 a 
year. During this same time the gold yield has been ap- 
proximately the same, not varying one-thirtieth for five 
years, and less than four-thirtieths during the decade. 
In spite of such facts of nature, or of man’s manipu’ation 
of nature, against it, the United States government has 
kept the purchasing power of all of its ewrrency equal to 
that of the gold dollar for all business done in the 
country. 








NOTES ON COLONEL PARKER’S 
LECTURES—(1.) 


BY HARRIET A. MARSH, DETROIT, 


THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL. 


The Cook County Normal ie one of the most progressive schools 
in the country, and though the summer institutes held within its 
walls cannot possess the excellencies of the year’s regular course, 
yet the inspiring lectures of Colonel Parker and the noble work of 
other members of the faculty are sufficient to give the humblest 
teacher a knowledge of the spirit which illuminates and guides 
their entire teaching. 

I shall endeavor to show that in this school education is defined 
as ‘‘the search for truth,’’ and that trath is the “all-powerful 
loving energy which governs the universe.” This force, this trath, 
is eternal—it is God. It follows, therefore, that the search for 
trath means only the search for God. Primarily considered, the 
entire history of the race is a struggle for truth; our eavage an- 
cestors watched the sun and the moon, the pebble and the leaf; 
they studied them year after year, groping blindly yet persistently 
for the truth or Jaw which lies behind them; for it must be remem- 
bered that man never studies matter; his attention is always fixed 
on the force expressed by or through the object, never on the ob- 
ject itself. He studies force through matter, and this sometimes 
is done unconeciouely. A shell on the seashora interests him 
greatly. Instantly hie mind pictures the little creature whose 
home it once was, and he thinks of the thoueands and thousands of 
shells just like it, created under the eame mighty law. Would it 
have the same attraction for him if he believed beyond all shadow 
of donbt that his shell had no possible connection with any other 
object in the universe, that no law governed its creation, that mere 
chance had thrown it in its path? Man has always sought the 
spirit through matter; the atudy of law bas been the study of the 
race. ‘‘ Why came I here, and whither shall I go?” are the 
questions asked by each human being born into the world. Every 
rock and pebble are of intense interest to him; he strives to con- 
nect them with the past, to discover the law which governs their 
being. Why? Because he hopes by this search to find his own 
niche in the mighty universe, and to learn the divine purpose for 
which he was created. Asa means to this end man is born with a 
question in his mouth, 

Listen to the little child. He is at first an animated interroga- 
tion point. From morning till night he is an earnest, intense 
seeker after truth. The ever-constant ‘‘ Why ?”’ is but the effort 
made by the tiny spark of immortality to connect himself with the 
great Immortality from which he sprang. Every one knows how 
deeply a child is interested in any story beginning with ‘‘ Once upon 
a time,’’ or ‘‘ Long, long ago.’?’ Why? Because through it the 
little spirit catches a glimpse of that deep, mysterious Past with 
which he is so irrevocably joined, and yearns to feel, to understand 
its connection with himself. Day after day he strives to fiod 
the relation of one object to another, and the relation of all 
things to himself, and his questioning attitude never leaves 
him until his mind is stultified by parent or teacher, and he 
becomes a proper, well-bred child. 

The study of law is the one study of man; because in it man 
sees the regular, systematic working of that mighty force he calls 
Truth—his one object of pursuit from the cradle to the grave. 
This, then, is the central proposition, —‘‘ Education a search for 
truth.’’ By a knowledge of law he seeks to know the maker of 
law, exactly in the same way that he searches for the author in his 
booka or the artist in his pictures. Man looks ever for the spirit, 
and all his work, all his productions, are valuable only as a means 
of expression by which the emotion of his soul is conveyed to others. 

So in thie school the little child is brought face to face with 
nature; he is taught to observe the leaf and the bud, and to draw 
inferences from his diecoveries, for one of the great beauties of this 
teaching is its suggestiveness. No one is ever told anything that 
he can find for himself. The pupil is led gently, step by step, up 
the path of knowledge, but he takes each step himself; the teacher 
never carries him. 

Another feature of the school is that no attempt is made to teach 
anything thoroughly (perhaps I should say exhaustively), for when 


this plan is pursued the average child never wishes to continue the 
subject thus studied after leaving school. Surely this is not the 
attitude our children should assume toward truth; rather let us 
place in each eager little hand the key to the wondrous book of 
Nature, and let each soul open and read the beautifal pages for 
himself, so shall he be provided with an unfailing source of com- 
fort and delight, and if the conditions of life render the struggle 
for bread necessary at a tender age, what better can be done for the 
child so situated than to place within his reach the only means by 
which he may escape the hardening, narrowing effect of uncon- 
genial conditions and grow to noble thinking manhood ? 

The same plan is observed in all anbjects of study, each of which 
is taught in its natural and inevitable relation to the nature studies 
or science lessons. Each child is here encouraged to become an 
original, earnest thinker, a seeker after eternal truth. Every one 
loves truth in hig soul, but he is sometimes perverted by a wrong 
method of search, or else, having found a tiny bit of fact, he arrives 
by speculation, or inference, or deduction, at conclusions entirely at 
variance with reality, for truth, though a living force, may be 
likened for the moment to a large, beautiful mosaic, well-nigh 
hidden by the duet and ruins of time. Oa this surface are many 
students diggiog for the hidden treasure. One has before him a 
lamp called ‘ Bible’’; the other carries the geologists’ hammer. 
Each works hard, and in time each reaches the mosaic. He 
wrenches a bit of stone from its surroundings; it is beautifal, and 
he carries it in his bosom to his brother student. Each compares 
his treasure with the other, and tries with trembling fingers to make 
the bits of stone match. Alas! they will not; one must be false! 
So, as the only means of self- preservation, each man tries to destroy 
the other’s idol. Truth is immortal; it must prove, else it is not 
truth, 

** Education, a search for trath.’? Think of this as the watch- 
word of every school in the country, and then try to imagine its 
influence on the rising generation; estimate the ability for original 
thought, the moral stamina, the power our people would then 
possess. 

If, as we believe, the vast problems of humanity are to be solved 
on American soil, then to America belongs the solution of the edu- 
cational problem also. 





TRAVELERS LETTER. 


I visited the Sanitarium for the American Keeley Cure for 
drunkenness in Copenhagen the day after arriving from Moscow. 
What was my pleasure to meet there the Rassian Doctor Victorhof 
taking lessons in givirg shots and drops that he might open a like 
cure in Moscow. This doctor assured us that Keeley’s cure for 
drunkenness and opium eating would make an immense sensation 
in Russia if it should prove as successful in curing Russian appe- 
tites as those of Americans. 

Conversation elicited the information that Koch the German 
doctor whose lymph cure excited the world is now stripped of 
honors, because he gave hia discovery to the world before he had 
perfected it. He yielded the formula to his profession only because 
the French called him names, the English snubbed him, and the 
young Emperor demanded that he no longer shame his calling by 
keeping his ideas to himself. This history has made Keeley very 
brave in withholding his gold cure formula from the medical 
fraternity. 

Dr. Jacobson took us to the Thorwaldsen Art Rooms where all 
that famous sculptor’s works can be seen in the plaster casts that 
he made before chiseling them in marble. At the head of the 
staircase stands his *‘ Jason and the golden fleece,’’ his first piece 
to attract attention. He had been studying and trying to sell his 
work in Italy for years without recognition, and being abjectly poor 
had jast resolved to go back to his native city and ply his old trade 
when Sir Stanley Hope cffered him $5,000 for ‘‘Jason.’’ Like 
Sir John Franklin’s career of failure after failure which made him 
famous, so Thorwaldsen’s failure after failure brought out his 
genuis. 

On the street in Christiania, we met Nansen, the young Arctic 
explorer. His eyes look so straight toward you that they seem like 
one eye. This peculiarity always signifies singleners of purpose. 

At the table in the Grand Hotel, Christiania, an old gentleman 
combing bis side whiskers and drinking whiskey, or what looks like 
it, is pointed out as Ibsen. Le Redacteur at my left tells me that 
in Norway both Ibsen and Bjornsen are regarded as long past 
their best in their literary efforts. 

In the Christienia harbor we saw the Viking Ship jast being 
launched for the World’s Fair. She is a model o' the original, 
which is carefully housed near the university, so ready to fall to 
pieces with ite thousand yeare of waiting to be an object of vener- 
ation, that it bas to be braced up in pretty nearly every joirt. 
Near the half-burned ship are the charred thigh bones and hands 


of the owner, who was burned with the ship according to the cus- 
tom of those days. He had a rough, hard looking cot to sleep on 
in the bottom of his boat. How hardy and fearless coarse food 
and unyielding beds have made men! 

On our journey to Stockholm we had to stop at Malmo for 
dinner. ‘The town was brilliantly decorated with flags of all 
nations, and banners, and penons of every description. The King 
of Sweden and the Crown Prince were jast coming in by train to 
witness the horse racing. 

The King and Qaeen of Sweden and Norway are far from bril- 
liant looking people, but have kindly faces. Their daughter took 
a goodly fortune to the impecunious Danish Crown Prince. In a 
grest many ways Scandinavia does remarkable things. Think of 
Denmark’s furnishing Russia with her Czarina, Greece with her 
King, and the Crown Prinze of England with his.Qaeen! Think 
of Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson and Swedenborg; also of 
Ericcson, Ibsen, and Bjornsen. Onur Scandinavian interpreter, who 
could speak six languages fluently and grammatically, had never 
heard of Swedenborg. 


Stockholm, June 1, 1893. E, Hopkins. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Departmeat of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 








(40) Solve the «quations: 

ry +6 = r—az?... (1). 

and ry —9=2y—y?... (2). 
Victor, Palatka, Fla. 

First s:lution by A. C, PErRY, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write (1) and (2), respectively, 

r(r+y—2)=-—6... (3), 

y(z+y—2)=—9... (4). 

6 9 


° reer oe (5). 
That is, y= — jr, and ry = — fr?... (6). 
From (1) and (6), (x + 6) (rx —2) =0... (7). 
Therefore, + = 2, or — 6; and y = — 3, or 9. 


Second solution by L. M. STEVENS, East Furnham, Can. 
Adding (1) and 2, we have 
(x + y)? —2(r#+y)—3=—0... (3). 
“c+ y=3,or—1... (4). 

Solving (2) for x and substituting in (1), 

Nyt + Oy? —3y2 + 18y + 8lL=0... (5) 

The coefficients of y* and y* being each zero, (5) has two in/sinite 
roots; and from the remaining quadratic, we have 

y=9,or—3... (6). 

Solving (1) for y and substituting in (2), 

Oat + Ox? — 3x? — 127 + 36=—0... (7). 

The equation has also two infinite roots; and the rewaining 
quadratic gives rx = — 6,or2... (8). 

Comparing (6) and (8) with (4), we have 

z= —6,2, 00, ®, 

and y=9,—3, ®, oO. 

Considered as loci, the given equations represent two hyperbolas 
having the line zt + y = 2 as a common asymptote. Thus the 
curves meet where each meets this Jine; that is, they have two 
points common at infinity. Hence the infinite roots of (5) snd (7). 

Solved also by Z B. Bowers, Qainoy, Ill.; H.G. W.; Davenport, 
Ie.; ‘** Reader,’’ Austin, Tex.; Oscar L. Burdick, Stamford, Ct. ; 
C. D. M. Showalter; and others. 





(43) With a force sufficient to produce a range not greater 
than the distance of the ball from the center, a ball placed at ran- 
dom in a circle is struck. What is the chance that the ball will 
stop inside of the circle ? JuLius, Dayton, O. 

Solution by the Editor. 
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Let CA =r be the radius of the given circle in which the ball 
is placed; then three conditions confront us. 

J, The ball may be placed at some point P” and any range for 
thie position be represented by PQ)”. 

If, The ball may bs placed at some point P’ and any range for 
this position be represented by P’() 

III. The ball may be placed at some point P and any range for 
this position be represented by P() 

Let CP” = x, P’Q” = w; then, according to the first condi- 
tion, since A, = 7(r)? X z(r)?, we have 


1 
1 cit ct 

P,=— Qrxrdx'2rwdw... (A). 
A Z, me 


Let CP’ = x, P’(’ = w, and (r — x) =v; then, according to 
the second condition, 


1 pir pv 
P. = AS sad gatade Suede. ooo (B). 
Let CP = xz, PQ=w, 7 PCQ = 0, and “CP = 9 


3 aw we + 2 
Tr w =z 
then cos? = : 


2rx 
S ie ae x 2 
= 00! (" = re)... 0). 
£3 
—r3 + 2 -+- x? 
si j o=> 1 “ee 2 . 
Similarly, ) = 008 = ) (2) 
| 4 32% wos - a uw? + x?)?] a. 
Also, sin é = - vi — a » (3), 
ra 
: 4wtx? — (—r? + w? 4. x2)? 
and ain > = is i | » (4). 


Now, Area AEPQ = sector CQAE — 2 triangle P()C, 
= r(6r — xsin?)— M.... (5), 

and sector PQIE = gw27=N... (6). 

Therefore, area AHIQ=M+N=A... (7); 

and according to the third condition, we have 


1 (2 ¢* 
P.— P Qnrdxr*Adw... (C) 
: A ly J v 
The integrations indicated in (A) and (2) are easily performed ; 
while those indicated in (C) are excacdingly laborious, bat not im 
possible. Assuming these integrations to be performed, the re- 
quired chance becomes © = P, + P. + P, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


Respect the profession of teaching. 
MAKkeE the most of these last rest days. 
Economize time as you economize money. 


Tue greatest work the teacher can do is to develop 


character in the pupile. 


THese are times when a salary with the town, city, 
county, or state as a paymaster is an abiding comfort. 


SALARIES.—So long as these financial times continue 
it is the part of wisdom for teachers to ask little by way 
of increase in salary. It will be a mistake to have any 
general or even local movement for advance. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the cloud now over the financial 
world will be speedily dispelled, but until the san breaks 
through every one should be thankful whose condition is 
not made worse. ‘There may be, will be, individual cases 
in which to retain or to secure special talent there must 
be an increase, and the teacher who can make those con- 
ditions possible is to be congratulated. 


Tur ALanaAMA AMENDMENT.—The legislature of Ala- 
bama has decided to allow the people to vote upon a con- 
stitutional amendment providing that the school taxes of 
the white people shall be devoted to the education of the 
white children, and that the schools for the blacks shall 
receive for their support only the taxes paid by the col- 
ored people. The expectation is that it will be adopted. 
At present eighty-five per cent of the money spent on the 
colored schools comes out of the pockets of the white 
people, and upon this proposition the white people will do 
most of the voting. It is a temptation to save money 
that is to prove too great for the white Alabaman, it is 
thought. It is easy to tell what ought to be the result, 
not so easy to tell what any people would do with the 
same temptation. Heretofore the balwark has been in 
the legislature, where wiser counsels have prevailed and 
the people have not been allowed to vote upon such a 


proposition. If Alabama rejects the proposition as Lou 
isiana did the lottery scheme she will stand before the 
country as a worthy Southern sister of the anti-slavery 


Gulf state. 








TO BE REGRETTED. 


The Journat has never been “rattled” over the 
“ Public Parochial School Question.” Ever loyal to the 
public school idea, it has believed, and still believes, that 
ultimately the church authorities, Catholic and Lutheran, 
will adjust their parochial school plans and purposes to 
the best good of their children from their standpoint 
without jeopardizing their American loyalty to the public 
school system as an essential feature of our republican 
institutions. It has regretted all extravagance of expres- 
sion on the part of non-Catholic citizens, of which there 
have been all too much, and it has realized that in the 
present sensitive state of the public mind it is highly im- 
portant both parties should understate, rather than over- 
state their position. It specially regrets therefore, that 
Mr. W. T. Thorne, editor of the Chicago Globe, a maga- 
zine of no little inflaence, should have said in a recent 


issue : 


In a word I am opposed first of all to the public system per se; 
am opposed to the fact of its existence, am opposed to the primal 
idea that the state or government should provide education for 
children or presume to dictate what the education should be; 
second, I am utterly opposed to our American system of public 
school instraction alike on the ground that half its facts are not 


e facts; that itis a system of cramming and not properly a system of 


education at all; that it is purely secular, making merely machine 
people out of its pupils, and leaving their moral natures, their 
spiritual natures and their religious potentialities, hence the whole 
sphere of their manners and habits and their relation to life are 
utterly uncaced for, and because under any public school system 
directed and controlled by a secular government this state of things 
must continue to be, 

It is gratifying to see how promptly and emphatically 
several Catholic publications have voiced their dissent to 
this attitude. It is to be regretted that such expression 
should have been published by Mr. Thorne. and equally 
to be regretted that it should be widely quoted by the 
daily press as a sample Catholic view. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that extreme views on both sides may be power- 
less for harm, and that conservative utterances on both 
sides may be effective in conserving the best loyal in- 
flaence for the improvement of the public school, which 
is one of the grandest of American ideas. The school is 
not antagonistic to any church or institution, and no 
church or institution is or is to be antagonistic to the 
American public school idea. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


Washington has university resources such as no other 
city in America has or will ever have, and these should 
have been atilized long ago; but it is better late than 
never, and at last the Catholics propose to have their 
great American educational institution at the nation’s cap- 
ital, and the Columbian University is projecting plans 
that must place it in the front rank among the higher 
What advantages the university 
has with the freedom of fifteen large special libraries 
within five minutes’ walk, seven others within ten minutes’ 
street railway ride, and nearly a million and a quarter 
more books in six other libraries within fifteen minutes’ 
street car ride! These twenty-seven libraries with their 
millions of volumes are of no ordinary value, but are col- 
lected by no end of specialists. In addition to these libra- 
ries there are the limitless resources of the government 
departments, observatory, museums, ets., and all by vote 
of congress placed at the disposal of the higher institu- 
tions of learning located in the District of Columbia. 

The Columbian University is also wonderfully equipped 
with men. In addition to its own exclusive faculty, with 
James C. Walling, LL.D., as the president, it utilizes the 
eminent scholars and statesmen of the city for most effi- 
cient scholastic work. There are in the faculty one hun- 
dred and ten men, all scholarly and many of them emi- 
nent among the scholars of this and other lands. 

The scientific department is specially strong, with 
Prof. Charles E. Monroe as dean. A graduate of Har- 
vard in 1871, an assistant professor in history in that 
university for three years, a professor in the United 


scholastic institutions. 


States Naval Academy, and gevneiints chemist for six 
years, he is specially adapted to direct the department 
with its thirty-eight professors, many of them experts, 
getting for the students the most possible from the limit- 
less scientifie resources of the museums, stations, observa- 
tories, etc., of the District. The country is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the utilizing of resources in the scholarly 
training of the aspiring youth of America. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY —(IX.) 


FROM TASTE TO SIGHT. 


The senses have already been classified according to 
the way in which they receive the outer world through 
their nerve terminals. In sight, taste and smell the im- 
pressions are received through chemical action in the 
terminals, while in touch and hearing it is through a pro- 
pulsive or mechanical action upon the terminals. Taste, 
smell and touch are of a lower order than hearing or 
sight. Taste is at the lower end of the line as sight is at 
the other. 

The brain is protected from the outside world, so that 
nothing can reach it directly except by some severe ac- 
cident. It is protected by a bone encasement, while the 
skin without and two tough membranes within give it ab- 
solute security. Its purpose seems to be to make it im- 
possible for the outside world to get in, and yet at the 
same time it reaches out through five systems of forces 
determined that nothing shall escape its ravenous appe- 
tite for the knowledge of the world. The study of the 
senses is a study of the wonderful way in which the 
everywhere protected and secluded brain succeeds in 
plucking everything from everywhere. 

The brain in its inaccessible retreat has two kinds of 
activity. One class of activity is vivid, present, keen, 
while the other lacks vividness, keenness, and “the 
present” element. In short, the brain has a class of 
activities in which the brain itself seems to be alive, 
while in the other class they are merely playing “ active.” 
In other words your brain may be active about a peach, 
cologne, the sharp edge of a razor, a cornet, or a rocket 
in such a way that each may be real, genuine, a part of 
the brain itself when you taste the peach, smell the 
cologne, feel the razor’s edge, hear the cornet, or see the 
rocket. Now this is radically different from the activity 
of the brain when you “think of” a peach, “recall” 
cologne, or “imagine ” the brillianey of the rocket. 

It is of the utmost importance that we determine the 
cause of this radical difference in keenness, vividness, 
and realness of this brain activity. It is already demon- 
strated that these activities, physiologically speaking, are 
awakened by the “arrival” of other activities in the in- 
coming fibers caused primarily by the stimulus given the 
fibers by the nerve terminals that have had either a chem- 
ical or propulsive excitant resulting from something er- 
tirely without the brain and its nerve connection. 

The brain activities resulting from “ thinking of,” re 
calling, or imagining the peach, the cologne, razor’s edge, 
cornet, or rocket occur when there is no awakening from 
without through the fibers quickened by the nerve termi- 
nals. There is therefore a radical difference in the cause 
of the two activities, physiologically speaking, and what 
that difference is is known in a general way. 

Much may be known or thought about things that have 
never been tasted, smelled, touched, heard, or seen, but 
there can never be any knowledge about a thing that has 
the vividness, keenness, reality, and presence that it would 
have if the brain had touched throughout the fibers from 
the nerve terminals. No brain activity has any of the 
characteristics of reality when it knows about athing that 
it has when it has reached out to it with the nerve termi- 
nals. Physiologically the brain has no activities of gen- 
uine knowledge except as the nerve terminals have a 
chemical or mechanical experience which they report to 
the cortex of the brain through the nerve fibers. 

Three of the senses receive their experience for the 
nerve fibers to take to the cortex of the brain through the 
chemical activity of the nerve terminals; viz., taste. 
smell, and sight. In the case of taste, the terminals are 
scattered over the tongue, palate, and epiglottis. Such 
are the conditions of the nerve terminals that they wil! 
only respond to the presence or touch of flaids, so that all 
solids must be “ fluidized” before chemical activity will 
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take place in these nerve terminals. There are only four 
kinds of “taste—sweet or sour, salt or bitter. It is not 
fully determined whether sweet and sour are different 
chemical activities or whether a different set of nerve 
terminals respond to the presence of the sour than of the 
sweet. The latest experiments would point to the latter 
conclusion ; at least it seems to have been demonstrated 
that the terminals at the base of the tongue are alone 
responsive to the presence of “ bitter ” substances. 








TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Why is Congress now in session ? 


The silver question, the settlement of which is accept- 
ed by Congress as its first duty in this special sessior, 
has grown o -t of the increased production of silver dur- 
ing recent years, coupled with a decrease in its use as 
currency in various parts of the world. While the pro- 
duction of silver has increased, that of gold has remained 
about the same, so that the relative value of the two, if 
based upon their available quantity, must change to silver’s 
disadvantage. : 

This government has been pledged by law to purchase 
each month a certain value of silver for coinage. As the 
amount of silver in the coined dollar was also regulated 
by law, the relative value of the silver dollar became less 
than that of the gold, and its use as currency depended 
entirely upon the ability of the government to keep the 
two of equal exchangeable value. If those who use the 
money feel sure that the government’s credit is sufficient 
to maintain this equality, at least in transactions within 
the country, the amount of silver to be put into the coin 
is immaterial. If the two coins must be of equal value, 
by the test of the silversmith or of foreign business, then 
the full weight of silver must be put into the coin. 

The problem which Congress is to decide is not whether 
the government shall coin silver at the mint, and at what 
ratio to gold, but whether silver shall be kept, as is gold, 
as a fund out of which the government obligations can 
be met—that is, as a basis upon which to issue notes or 
silver certificates. If silver is to form a basis for cur- 
rency, it must have a stable value. Its relative value to 
gold is comparatively unimportant. It must have a value 
which cannot be affected materially by speculation, or by 
its uses other than as currency. 

The problem is complicated most, however, by the 
doubt as to whether silver will be used by any of the 
other great nations for currency. Europe has declared 
for gold—at least until experiment ehall have proved the 
unwisdom of a single standard. Should the United 
States allow silver coinage comparative freedom, its gold 
will gravitate towards Europe, while silver remains here. 
This renders it impossible for the United States to preserve 
the parity of the two, by itself. The question becomes, 
then, one of experiment, and the United States will ap- 
parently be forced into co-operating with the experiment 
of Europe, in order to preserve its credit abroad. Should 
it prove that there is gold enough available upon which to 
base a sufficient amount of currency to meet the business 
needs of the world, there is no need of silver in currency, 
except for subsidiary purposes similar to the use of notes. 
If the gold does not provide a basis for sufficient circulat- 
ing medium, something else must be used to supplement 
it. The experiment must work itself to a solution, and 
meanwhile, what shall be done with silver ? 


What was decided by the Bering Sea Arbitration ? 


England and the United States approached the Bering 
Sea seal problem from essentially different standpoints. 
The United States owned the beaches upon which the 
seals bred and where they make their headquarters when 
out of water. But the caich is largely made while the 
seals are imigrating to and from the Pribiloff Islands, 
and this catch is largely controled by the Canadian seal- 
ing concerns. These Canadian vessels do their work far 
beyond any three-mile limit, and to control them, it would 
be necessary for the United States to have exclusive jaris- 
diction over the whole Bering sea, which is three-fourths 
enclosed by its territory. Bat the exercise of such juris- 
diction, or rather its assumption now, is opposed to all 
the principles and practices of progressive international 


law, and Great Britain is the maritime power which 
could least permit such an assumption. While the Ameri- 
can counsel argued for the protection and perpetuation of 
the seals, the English representatives denied the right of 
the Americans to exercise the jurisdiction which alone 
could give this protection. The Court of Arbitration de- 
cided that the Bering Sea is a part of the high seas, and 
not the property of any nation. 

When the work of the Court of Arbitration was agreed 
upon, Secretary Blaine had an article inserted, giving the 
Court the power of establishing regulations to control the 
operations of the sealers. The regulations drawn up by 
the arbitrators, while they do not prohibit the seal trade, 
establish a close season covering the period where the 
most destructive catches are made, when the breeding 
season is at its height. Whether the regulations will 
kill the Canadian trade, no one can tell yet. They should 
at least prevent the destruction of the seals. While the 
benefits of the seal trade are not turned over to the 
United States exclusively, neither is it called upon to 
bear the whole expense of patroling the Bering Sea, and 
enforcing the regulations. This will probably result in 
a co-operating fleet of English and American war vessels, 
in the North Pacific and Bering Seas. 

There is one part of the Bering Sea controversy not 
yet settled. While Eogland and the United States were 
arguing over a modus vivendi, the Canadian sealers con- 
tinued to hunt seals, and the United States vessels drove 
them away or seized the vessels as trespassers. Under 
the decision just rendered, these vessels did not trespass 
on United States waters, and so their owners are entitled 
to damages. It is extremely likely that another Court of 
Claims may be necessary to adjust the amounts due by 
the United States. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 





New York has $16,000 000 invested in school sites and buildings. 

Three hundred and one students were enrolled in the Harvard 
Summer Conrses of this year. 

A census is being made by Frank E. Cleveland, the blind lawyer, 
of the blind persons in Connecticut. 

Germany’s educational budget last year was $40,000,000; 
France’s, $25,000,000; Great Britain’s, $35,000,000. 

In Massachusetts Jast year 320 000 children out of 383,000 were 
under superintendence, and there has since been a further extension 
of supervision. 

The last report of Supt. J. H. Shawan of Columbus, O., contains 
eight pages of the soundest advise upon the principal and his rela- 
tion to his teachers. 

The Scciety of Colonial Dames of Philadelphia have arranged 
for a course of lectures for echool children to be given in Independence 
Hall. Local history, state and national topics, are to be discussed. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. for the use 
of the earlier chapters of their forthcoming English History for 
Amcrican Readers, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Edward 
Channing. 

Lasell Seminary promises a hearty welcome to every Lasell girl 
who may visit her headquarters in the Woman’s Building at the 
Exposition. Here the seminary shows her methods of work, and 
as far as space permits, some examples of work done. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Education will hold a series of 
institutes for school superintendents early in September. The dates 
for these institutes are not yet fixed; they will be announced in the 
JOURNAL. One will te held in each of the fourteen counties of 
the commonwealth; and in each everything will be taught which 
comes within the daties of superintendents. These will be con- 
ducted by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the state board. 

At the last meeting of the New Orleans Board of School Direc- 
tors the following resolution was adopted: Resolved, That here- 
after the marriage of any teacher engaged in the public schools 
shall be considered a tender of her resignation of her pcsition from 
the date of her marriage, and farther, that all teachers above 
named, and all who may be elected hereafter to the corps of teach- 
ers in the public schools, are and shall be elected subject to the 
above resolution. Dallas, Texas, is also considering a similar reso- 
lution. 

President Swain, whose portrsit we present, was born at Pendle- 
ton, Indiana, Jone 16, 1857. He was a farmer's son and spent his 
summers on the farm and his winters in the district school. His 
preparation for college was obtained in the academy of his native 
town. He graduated from Indiana University in 1883. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he was elected assistant in mathematics in 
his alma mater, but continued to pursue both mathematical and 
biological studies. He is the independent and joint author of 
numerous scientific papers which have appeared in the publications 
of the National Museum. In 1885 he was elected ussociate profes- 
sor of mathematics with a year’s leave of absence. The year wasepent 
in study in Edinbargh University, Scotland. From 1886 to 1891 he 
was professor of mathematics. In 1891 Dr. Jordan called him to the 
head of the department of mathematics in Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 


versity, Cal. Professor Swain has been intimately associated with 
President Jordan both in Indiana and Stanford Universities, and 
through this association already has large experience in executive 
and administrative sffairs. He was acting president at Stanford 
during President Jordan’s frequent and enforced absences from the 
university. Senator Stanford is quoted by the San Francisco Press 
as regretting to have him leave Stanford University as he wished to 
make him vice-president of the institation. President Swain comes 
to his new daties at Indiana University with the warm support of 
trustees, faculty, alumni, students, and citizens. He has those ad- 
mirable traits of character, frankness, manliness, avd Qaaker hon- 
esty that must give him high success in his new position. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE LITERARY GIRL. 


Girl in hammock, He’s from Boston, 


Reading book, And the gal 
Man comes by and Thinks he’s intel- 
Takes a look. Lectual. 


Man steps up; ad- 
Mires her gown; 

Sees the book is 
Upside down. 


— Detroit Free Press. 


Girl is anxious 
That the man 
Thinks she’s built on 
Bookish plan. 


BOND OF SYMPATHY. 

The bond of sympathy said to exist between editors and wool- 
growers is undoubtedly due to the fact that both know the value 
of good clipping. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A POET. 

** What is vour idea of a poet ?’’ asked the maiden. 

‘© A poet,’’ replied he, ‘‘ is a man who goes to both extremes.’’ 

‘* How so ?’’ queried the maiden. 

** He is long on hair, and short on cash.” 


THR STUTTERERS’ BETE NOIR, 


** Hallo, old man; where are you living now ?’’ 

‘* Esk-esk-esk-Sche-Schenectady.’’ 

‘© Where is your brother living? ’’ 

‘* Esk-esk-esk—confound it! why didn’t you ask me where we 
both lived ? ’’—Life. 








THIS AND THAT. 





August, lanquid-eyed brunette, 
Lips with blood of berries wet, 
Cheeks of Hi b+’s hue, thy head 
Auburn, lotus garlanded, 

With the dog-star on thy brow, 
Take thy poet’s tribute now ; 
Biameless bid me still rejoice 
In the music of thy votce, 

Bur, ti/l autumn’ s touch disarms 
To my sense thy fervid charms, 
Of thy beauty's blaze afraid, 


Let me love thee in the shade. —Theron Brown, 





A woman has been elected attorney general for the state of 
Montana. 

Prof. Henry Druammond’s book on ‘‘ The Evolution of Man” is 
not to appear for a year. 

The real name of Mr. ‘‘ Maarten Maartens’’ is Mr. J. M. 
Vander Poorten-Schwartz. 

Ibsen is now sixty-five years old. He is said to have made more 
money than any English writer. 

Hon. George Makepeace Towle, the historian, lecturer, and 
journalist died on August 10th. 

Mr. William T. Stead has begun the publication of a magazine 
entitled Borderland, devoted to psychical research. 

Paris has a society of nevelista called Les Romanciers Francais, 
which now has 100 members. No one can be admitted until he 
has published at least four novels. 

The series of the ‘Story of the Nations’ is being translated 
into the Maratha and Gojarati languages. This work has been un- 
dertaken by the tutor to H. R. H., the Prince Gaikwar of Baroda, 
British India. 

Mile. Rosa Bonheur is still hard at work, notwithstanding her 
advanced age. She has just finished three small pictures, a cattle 
piece, a study of a sleeping lioness, and an exquisite flock of 
Pyrenean sheep, with their shepherd. 

Sarah Orne Jewett does the larger part .f her work in the after- 
noon. She doee not make a formal outline of her work, but has a 
rough outline in her head, depending chicfly opon her knowledge 
of the chief characters. She writes about four hours a day, often 
finding the first fifteen minutes of work a decided effort. After 
that her pen runs on easily. 

The American Bible Society prints the bible in the following 
tongues: English, Welch, French, French Basque (Pyrenees), 
Spanish, Catalan (eastern Spain), Portuguese, Norwegian (in 
German type), Arabic, Syriac (ancient), Syriac (modern), Arabic 
(Mesopotamia), Ebon (Marshall Islands) Kusaien (Strong’s Island), 
Gilbert Islands, Ponape (Ascension Island), Swedish (in German 
type), Finnish (in German type), Datcb, German, Polish, Han- 
garian, Bohemian (in Roman type), Italian, Balgarian, Ksthonian 
(Rassia) Esthonian (Dorpsat), Armenian (ancient), Armenian 


(modern), Mayan (Yucatan), Mortlock, Hawaiian, Zalu, Benga 


(West Africa), Grebo (West Africa), Mpongwe (West Africa), 
Dikele (West Africa), Mowhawk, Choctaw, Cherokees, Seneca, 
Dakota, Objiway, Maskokee, Delaware, Nez-Pereés, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 





EXAMINATION GEMS. 


In a recent examination held in one of the western states, forty- 
two applicants stood the test for certificates. A few of these failed 
to reach the required standing, and so were denied cert ficates. 
In looking over the four or five hundred papers submitted the ex- 
aminers found, as they invariably find, many ludicrous answers to 
very sober questions. One of the «examiners herewith submits the 
following selections : 

Q.—What is poetry ? 

A.—Poetry ia written in verses and arranged in lines of two feet 
each. 

Q.—How would you break up a hesitating manner in reading ? 

A.—lIn reading in a hesitating manner I should have the pupil 
read slowly and endeavor to have he or she lose all the hesitancy 
with which they seemed to have and try to have them read io a 
free and easy manner. 

().—What important sanitary conditions in the school-room 
should claim the teacher’s attention ? 

A.—1. Not to see her sickly and to ace them all healthy looking. 
2. Tosee them have rosy cheeks. 3. To see them ponder over 
their books and not get sick. 

Q.—What is the cause of lightning? 

A.—The electricity in the atmosphere rushing along causes 
lightning. The air becomes charged with electricity and as it 
rushes along through the atmosphere it produces lightning. Light- 
ning is very dangerous and may follow a rod into the earth. 

Q.—What trouble met Columbus in Portugal ? 

A.—He then went to Portugal to solicit aid trom there, but the 
king served him a mean trick, so Columbus quickly wiped the dust 
off his shoes and lit out. 

Q.—What ia the cause of thunder ? 

A.—Thunder is caused by friction or by the rushing of two 


the Yale Law School; President Joseph Cummings, of Wesleyan ; 
Rev. Robert Allyan, D.D., the author; Rev. Nathan Bangs, D.D, 
the author; Prof. George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University: 
State Senator James T. Edwards, of New York; Rev. John 
McClinteck, D.D., president of Drew Theological Seminary ; Rev. 
W. P. Coddington, of Syracuse University; Kev. Reuben Nelson, 
D.D., of the Methodist Book Concern, New York; James Stevens, 
Daniel Steele, George M. Steele, James Strong, George L. Taylor, 
Benjamin F, Teft, Erastus Wentworth and Daniel A. Whedon, 
divines and authors; Judge Robert C. Pitman, of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court; President Henry C. Payne of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. Murray E. Poorer, Ithaca, N. Y. 





AMERICANISMS, 


A valuable article on Americanisms recently appeared in Hduca- 
tion. From this we give a short list of some of the most ingenious : 


‘*The Indians called the English Yengees, from which Yankee 
comes. Brooklyn is called after Breukelen, a village near Amster- 
dam, Holland. The word bush comes from the Dutch word bosch 
meaning ® region abounding in trees and underbrush. Bushwhacker 
comes from this, and it used to mean the process of propelling a 
boat by puiling the bushes on the banks of the stream, but it has 
since become a name for lawless persons and fugitives from jastice 
who take refoge in the bush. The Datch word which has the 
strongest holdon American epeech is baass, From it we derive 
boss. Originally this meant simply a master or overseer, but now 
any one who has the least contro! is the boss euch as boss-huilder, 
boss-carpenter, ete. If two people do not agree, the one who carries 
his point is the boss. The head of a party politically is the boss. 
It has even been turned into a verb, and the man who undertakes 
any business ‘ bosses the job.’ Some familiar names have been 
woefully changed. A Mr. Bon Ccesr was called Bunker in New 
Eng!and, and it was near his hill that the famous battle was fought. 
Bon pas is Bumpus, and De l’ Hotel is Doolittle. Forests are timber 
o it west, called go on account of their valueas timber. 7’ take to 
the timber ia to hide in the woods. Seeking shelter led to the 
phrase to tree one’s self, The verb to lynch and Lynch law are sup- 
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clouds. When it is very warm the clouds expand, and in so doing 
cause a sound which is known as thunder. 

Q.—Who was Stephen A. Douglas? 

A.—He was the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

Q.—Who was Horace Greeley ? 

A.—He made a voyage for the discovery of tho north pole. 

Q —What is the latitude, what the longitude, of the north pole? 

A.—Nineteen degrees by night and ninety degrees by day. 

Q.— Where is the Mackerzie river ? 

A.—The Mackenzie river rises in the sonthern part of Great 
Britain, flows north and eropties into Hudson Bay. 

Q —Through what separate bodies of water would one sail in 
going from Constantinople to Caleutta ? 

A.—Through the Mediterranean sea, the Black sea, the North 
sea, the Whitejeea, the Japan sea, and the Bay of Biscay. 

R. C. S. 
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THE TEN GREATEST BOOKS, 


The Critic's readers have been voting on the ten greatest books 
of American origin, with the following result : 


Emerson’s Essays, 

Hawtborn’s Scarlet Letter. 
Longfellow’s poems, 

Mrs. Stowe’s Uacle Tom’s Cabin. 
Holmes’ Autocrat. 

Irving’s Sketch-Book. 

Lowell’s poems. 

Whittier’s poems. 

9. Gen. Wallace’s Ben Hur. 

Motley’s Rise of the Datch Republic. 
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FAMOUS GRADUATES OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Bishops Edward G. Andrews, Gilbert Haven, Erastus O. Haven, 
Osman C. Baker, Davis W. Clark, Cyrus D. Foss, Henry W. 
Warren, John C. Keener, William X. Nindo, and William F. 
Mallalieu, of the M. E. Church. Judge David J. Brewer, of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Rev. James M. Buckley, DD; Rev. 
Daniel Curry, D.D, of the NV. Y. Christian Advocate ; Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell, the geologist; Orange Judd, founder of the 
American Agriculturist ; Cornelius Cole, senator from California; 
Frederick W. Pitkin, governor of Colorado; William F. Warren, 
president of Boston University; Martin A. Knapp, member of the 
U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission; John G. Saxe, the poet; 
Senator Watson C. Squire, of Washington; Gov. Benjamin T. 
Biggs, of Deleware ; Fletcher Harper, publisher; Bradford K. 
Pierce, editor of Zion's Herald, Boston; Prof. Oliver Mercy of the 
North Western University; Franklin Soule, editor of the San 
Francisco Morning Call and Alta California; Alonzo J. Edgerton, 
senator from Minnesota; George B. Goode, of the U. S. Fish 
Commission; George I. Seney, the philanthropist; Maj. Gen. 
George W. Cole, of the Civil War; Prof. William C, Robinson, of 


posed to be called after a man named Lynch, who came over to 
America in 1687 to suppress piracy. He took the law in his own 


- hands and without special license brought the offender to summary 


jastice. Caucus ia credited to Caulkers. It occurs for the first 
‘ime in 1735 when the shipowners of Boston held a meeting to de- 
cide on persons who were to be entrusted with places of influence. 
Carpet bagger was the northern man who after the war went south 
with all his worldly goods in a carpet bag, expecting to return a 
rich man. Greenback is the short term for treasury notes printed 
in green ink. Bogus comes from Borghese the assumed name of a 
remarkably successfal swindler. Telegram was born April 6, 1852, 
in the Albany Journal. Those who were alive before that bad to say 
telegraphic despatches. In vegetables, Jimson was Datura, a weed 
from the West Indies. It first took root near Jamestown and then 
was called Jamestown-weed, shortened to Jimson-weed and now 
simply Jimson, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CONDUCT. 


Let your discourse with men of business be short and compre- 
hensive. 

In visiting the sick do not presently play the physician. 

In the presence of others sing not to yourself with a hamming 
noise, nor drum with your fingers or feet. 

Read no letters, books, or papers in company. 

Come not near the book or writings of anyone so as to read 
them, unless desired. 

Let your countenance be pleasant, but in serious matters some- 
what grave. 

Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, even though 
he were your enemy. 

Strive not with your superiors in argument, but always submit 
your jadgment to others with modesty. 

When a man does all he can, though it aucceeds not well, blame 
not him that did it. 

Mock not, nor jest at anything of importance; break no jests 
that are sharp-biting, and if you deliver anything witty and pleas- 
ant, abstain from laughing thereat yourself. 

Use no reproachfal language against anyone, neither curse nor 
revile. 

Associate yourself with men of good quality, if you esteem your 
own reputation. 

Be not immodest in urging your friend to discover a secret. 

Speak not of dolefal things in time of mirth, nor at the table. 

Break not a jest where none takes pleasure in mirth. 

Laugh not aloud, nor at all without occasion. 

Treat with men at fit times about business. 

Whisper not in the company of others. 

Make no comparisons, and if any of the company be commended 
for any brave act, commend not another for the same. 

Be not carious to know the affairs of others, neither approach to 
those that speak in private. 

Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be careful to keep 
your promise, 

Be not tedious in discourse. 

Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

Let your recreations be manfal, not sinfal. 


HOW A LOG BOOK IS KEPT. 


How many landsmen know how a log book is written up? It 
scems just as complicated as double entry bookkeeping when 
one does not know, but after a little carefal attention and study it’s 
as easy to keep a log book as to eat hot gingerbread. There is a 
list of letters arranged, and they look like so much Greek to the 
uneducated. 

The letter }, for instance, stands for blue sky, whether there be 
clear or hazy atmosphere; c indicates cloudy or detached opening 
clouds; d denotes drizzling rain; a small /, fog; a capital F, thick 
fog; g. gloomy, dark weather; h, hail; /, lightning; and m, 
misty or hezy, so as to interfere with the view. The letter o repre- 
gents overcast, or when the whole eky is covered with one impene- 
trable cloud. Passing showers are noted by the letter p, and ¢ in- 
dicates the weather to be equally. Continuous rain is indicated by 


an r, snow by an s, and thunder by at. An ngly, threatening ap- 
pearance in the weather calls for the letter u, and visibility of dis- 
tant objects, whether the sky be cloudy or not, is represented by 
the letter v. A small w is wet dew. A fall point or dot under 
any letter denotes an extraordinary degree. As an example of how 
the letters are used, take yp dit. This reads very hard squalls 
and showers of drizzle, accompanied by lightning with very heavy 
thunder. Numerals denote the force of the wind. A cipher indi- 
cates calm, 1 light air, 2 light breezs. 3 gentle breeze, 4 moderate 
breeze, fresh breeze, 6 etrong breeze, 7 moderate breeze, 8 fresh gale, 
6 strong gale, 10 whole gale, 11 storm, and 12 harricane. This sys- 
tem of abbreviation is generally adhered to on all merchant vessels, 
— Geographical Magazine. 





FRANKLIN’S SYSTEM OF WORK. 


Benjamin Franklin carefully portioncd off each each day. His 
daily program was tbe following : 
‘ oa © | Rise, waeh, and address the Almighty 

Mor 7 WwW 6, 7. d Father; contrive the day’s business and 
a. thi . ~y t take the resolution of the day; prosecute 
eball I do this day | the present study, breakfast. 

8 to 11. } Work. 
Noon—12to 1 } Read or look over accounts and dine, 
Afternoon—2 to 5 } Work. 

Evening—6 to 9. Pat things in their place; supper; music 
[Qaestion: What good ¢ or diversion or conversation; examina- 
have I done today ? tion of the day. 

Night—10 to 4, } Sleep. 





“FLAG DAYS’; DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 


Perry’s Victory, Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1830. 
Battle of Saratoga, Oct. 7, 1777. 

Columbus Isnding at San Salvador, Oct. 12, 1492. 
New York evacuated by the British, Nov. 25, 1783. 
Boston Tea Party, Deo. 16, 1773. 

Battle of Trenton, Dec. 26, 1776. 

Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 1863. 

Battle of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815, 

Battle of Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777. 

Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12, 1809. 

Wasbington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, 1732. 

First United States Congress, March 4, 1789. 
Monitor defeated the Merrimac, March 9, 1862. 
Washington elected president, April 6, 1789. 
Surrender «f Lee, April 9, 1865. 

Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775. 
Washington took Office, April 30, 1789, 
Ticonderoga taken, May 10, 1775. 

Memorial Day, May 30. 

Stars and Stripes adopted by Congress, June 14, 1775. 
Battle of Bunker Hill, Jane 17, 1775. 

Battle of Gettysburg, July 1 to 3, 1863, 
Independence Day, July 4, 1776. 


—_—_._——_——— 


AN ABSENT-MINDED GENIUS. 


Professor Neander of Berlin was an absent-minded man. One 
day, overtaken bya thunder storm, he jumped into a cab, but 
could not give either the number of his house or the name of the 
street. The driver thought the man mad, and was about to tell 
him to get out, when the professor, espying a student, called out to 
him and said, ‘‘ Just tell the man where I live.’’ Neander’s sister, 


who kept house for him, took fresh apartments nearer the univer- 
sity, as she thought the distance too great for her brother. A few 
days after their removal he complained of the long and tiring walk, 
and then it tarned out that he had always gone firat tothe old lodg- 
ings and go round to the university. 


—e——.- 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— A recent issue of a Boston daily gave the words and music of 
a song by Izaak Walton. Can you give either the name and date 
of the paper or the song ? M. G. L. 
— Please name Massachusetts’ lady managers of the Columbian 
Exposition. q 
Mrs. J. H. French, Boston, and Mra. Rufus S. Frost, Chelsea. 
— What is the flower alluded to in these lines of “ Hiawatha,’’— 
‘* Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Springs the white man’s foot among us ?’’ 
The Indians call the plantain “ the white man’s foot.’’ 


— Who has been called ‘‘ the Mother of the Salvation feng’ ” 


Mrs. Catherine Booth. 


— Who raised the money for Lieut. Peary’s expedition ? What 
is the number of the party ? : MAx 

(1) The expedition will cost about $25,000, all of which Lieut. 
Peary raised. (2) Eighteen. 


— Where were the ‘‘ Old South Lectures”’ inaugurated. J. 
In 1883. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





GEOMETRY IN THE Grammar ScHoot. By Paul H. 

Hanus. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 52 pp. 

Professor Hanus of Harvard has put into this eseay the gist of 
his lectures before the teachers of the three upper grades in the 
grammar echools of Cambridge. These lecturea were a part of the 
program by which the school board assisted its teachers in putting 
into practice the revised curriculum, after its thorough overhauling 
at the hands of Superintendent Cogswell and the members of the 
board. After stating the reasons for which the work in geometry 
was introduced into these grades, and the basis underlying the the- 
ory of the change and its application, a number of illustrative claes 
exercises are given, showing how the study may best be carried on. 
An outline of work in geometry for the last three years of the 
grammar school, occupying two recitation periods of not less than 
a half hour each a week for two years, end one period a week the 
last year, is also given. The scheme includes plane and solid ge- 
ometry, touching the measurement of irregular bodies. In many 
ways this is the most valuable and most usefal exposition of ona 
of the reforms in the common schoo! curricalum of which there is 
greatest need that has been published. It deserves the attention 
of every progressive educator, 


Partires Brooks. By Rev. Arthur Brooks, D D., with 
Portraits, New York: Harper & Bros. (Black and White 
Series) 32mo. Cloth, 50 canta. 

This is a publication of a memorial sermon preached by the 
brother of Bishop Brooks in the Church of the Incarnation, New York 
City. Of all that has been written about America’s most beloved 
minister nothing can give a more intimate insight into this great 
mind and noble spirit than this contribution to his memory by one 
who knew every force and circumstance in his entire life. With- 
out the least shade of partiality or Jaudation Dr. Brooks reviews 
the career of his brother simply, forcibly, and with all the tender- 
ness of one who feels the double loss of a fellow man and brother. 


History oF Enauisa. By A. C. Champneys. New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 415 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This ‘‘ Sketch of the origin and development of the English 
Language, with examples, down to the present day,’’ by the assia- 
tant master of Marlborough College, should prove a most usefal 
book for anyone who desires to make a preliminary or introductory 
study of English philology, or even more to one who desires to 
gain a general view of the development of English speech, such ag 
is indispensable before the literature can ba truly appreciated. Mr. 
Champneys has studied the broad field of English with care and 
thorcughness, and has written after much experience with beginners 
and theie needs. The result is not a simple way to the knowledge 
of English, for the path is very difficult, but it is a help which 
shows the fascination and the possibilities of satisfaction to anyone 
who would undertake to learn the sarcasm of “‘ English Undefiled.’’ 


Tae Grapaic System oF Opsect Drawina. By 
Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 

When the JOURNAL called to its readers’ attention the earlier 
numbers applying this system, it expressed the doubt inevitable in 
considering an innovation, even in artistic matters, coupled with 
great faith in the wiedom of those who had prepared the books, 
who were offering to other teachers the methods used so euccersfally 
in their own work. Mr. Jacobs and Miss Brower are both engaged 
in teaching drawing in New York City, and have amply demon- 
strated the succesaful results possible under the system used by 
them in all lines of school work. 

In the hand-book which accompanies the series of-books in which 
the system is worked out—the last issue, number seven, carrying the 
work through the shading of objecte—they declare the object of 
the hand-book to be suggestive rather than in any sense dogmatic. 
This is the key to the whole system. All the work in object draw- 
ing—and the drawing of objects must be the practical aim in draw- 
ing—should be suggestive. Accuracy and command of the powers 
of eye and hand coe most easily when coupled with the suggestive 
results. Accuracy in drawing is not, or should not be, a matter of 
ruler and compass. The accuracy which comes from seeing clearly 
and distinctly, and representing what is seen by the hand trained 
to obey the eye’s directions, is the aim of this system. No music 
system has in its hand-book space for reiterating the necessity of 
‘* five finger exercises,’’ and it is not the dream of these anthors 
that any boy or girl will work directly from page to page—achiev- 
ing each time the desired results. A lesson a week in the book, 
and constant practice meanwhile, must be the task of the pupils if 
they are to secnre the training in object sketching so much desired 
on every hand today. This ‘‘ constant practice meanwhile ’’ is in- 
deed a difficult item with the crowded modern school curriculum ; 
bat could the moments of leisurely work with pen and pencil, to 
which the fly-leaves of almost every old text-book bears witness, 
have been buat the application of the drawing lesson, our artists 
would not now be praying for the future American art. This is 
not at allan argument in favor of ‘' the Graphic System,’’ which 
does not need its support, but only a reflection on a well-remem- 
bered geography and history. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Edited by Francia Newton Thorpe. Washington: 
The Government Printing Office. 340 pp. 

This large volame, which forms number two for 1892 of the Cir- 
culars of Information of the Bureau of Education, is as Dr. Har- 
ris states in his preface, a companion to Dr. Herbert B. Adama’ 
stady of Jefferson and the University of Virginia. The editor, 
Professor Thorpe, who holds the chair of American constitutional 
h story at the university, writes the chapters dealing wi h Franklin’s 
Self-Education and his Ideas of Education as seen in his writings, 
occupying some two hundred pagesof the volume. Provost Pepper 
then speaks of the scope of the university today, and the rest of the 
volame is taken up by a brief outline of the facilities offered by the 
various schools of the university, written each by a prominent mem- 
ber of the various departments. 

CuurcH AND Stare IN Norta CARouina. By Stephen 
Beauregard Weeks. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 

In this paper Professor Weeks of Trinity College, North Caro- 
lina, continues his account of the relations of church to state in bis 
state, begun in a previous issue of the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies.’’ This paper deals more especially with the development 
of these relations, and especially with the various forms of persecu- 
tion from 1730, when the schism act of the home government was 
first enforced with the attendant evolution of the spirit of opposi- 
tion, to the final triamph of absolute religious freedom in 1835, 











A DELICIOUS DRINK, 
HorsFrorp’s Actp PHosrHATE, 
For a right good and lasting cool drink, take Horaford’s Acid 
Phosphate with ice-water and sugar. 





The paper shows a carefal study of the authorities for the history 
of the atate and the period, and a broad grasp of the interests in- 


volved in such a discussion. It is contribution to a side of our 

national development, the significance of which cannot be too fully 

understood. 

This volume contains as ‘‘ Notes Supplementary to the Johns 
Hopkins Stndies,’’ the synopsis of a course of lectures delivered by 
D+. William T, Harris upon the “ Philosophy of Education,” in 
which Dr. Harris discusses the leading exponenta of educational 
philosophy. men 
Et Nurvo Munvo: A Poem. By Louis James Block. 

Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 95 pp, cloth. 

, The author develop, as the theme, the gradual preparation dur- 

ing the centuries of the Old World for the knowledge of the New 

World, discovered through the allaring riches of Cathay, but richer 

far than any storied wealth which the East ever held. The poem 

proceeds with a stateliness of expression which well accords with 
the dignity of the subjects. 

Tue Avon Drawinea Books. Books 1, 2, 3, and 6. 
Freehand; 4a:d5, Geometry. New York: Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 
‘These are not drawing books in the American sense, as they are 

not books in which to draw, but rather from which to draw. It is 
not easy, is indeed quite impossible, to give any idea of the cnarac- 
teriat'cs of the books which in a thoroughly business-like way teach 
how to teach the pupils to draw every line and angle with every 
desired effect. 

FAVORITE SELECTIONS OF JULIA AND ANNIE THOMAS. 
New York: Edgar S. Werner. 198 pp. Price, cloth, $1 00. 

A compilation of poetical and prose pieces suitable for recitations 
and intended as a companion to the author’s work, Psycho- Physical 
Culture. This comprises some of the beautifal thoughts aud liter- 
ary gems of present writers, ag well as older selections, with sev- 
eral written for this work. 


Donatp Moncrter. By Jeanie Oliver Smith. Buf- 

falo: Charles Wells Moulton. Paper, 50 cents 

A companion book to ‘‘ The Mayor of Kaneme‘a’’ where the 
author’s day dream of a social and political paradise are substanti- 
ated in the picturing of an ideal home and political state of affaira, 
where all the jar and friction of real life are oiled with social 
eqaality. — 
BetotA Wray’s New Name. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 405 pp., cloth. Price, $1 59 

All will be interested in the straggles of Bethia Wray through a 
cheerless childhood in the home of a crabbed aunt and again under 
the stress of good fortune, riches, and attending disappointments. 
She shows throughout an unspoiled and unselfish nature, giving her 
aright to a new name. Miss Douglas has never written a more 
attractive aud well-eustained story. 

Die ErarsunG Evropas GEGEN Napo.eon J. By Von 
@Sydel. Edited by A. B. Nichols. International Mcdern Lan- 
guage Series. Boston: Ginn & Co. 126 pp. Price, 66 cte. 

Mr. Nichols of Harvard tas edited these three lectures of: Von 
Sybel in the desire of providing material for rapid reading, by 
pupils who have attained to considerable knowledge of the lan- 
guage. His notes are desigred to supply the knowledge of modern 
history and special geography, in which the students for whom such 
a text is designed are eo generally lacking. Especial difficulties in 
the text are, of course, explained. ‘The interest of the subject and 
the delightful style of the historian combine to make this 4a excel- 
lent text for students who are gaining facility in their German. 


Twenty Minutes Late. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) 
{\lastrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 374 pp., cloth. $1.50. 
A late train and miss+d connections ia the turning point in the 

life of the bright young heroine, introducing circumstances which 
change the iife and interest of her family and berself. The nat- 
ural touches of sympathetic and kind helpfulness in all the charac- 
ters, from a busy city physician to a kind-hearted car conductor, 
are characteristic of Pansy. 





CHEMICAL THEORY FOR Brainners. By Leonard Dob- 
bine and James Walker. New York: Macmillan & Company. 
236 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

Chemical theories have vexed the soals of students for many gen- 
erations, and the end ia not yet. A!l that needs to be said of those 
here presented is that they are the latest, that they are stated vigor- 
ously — it is to much to ask that they be clear — and that they are 
massed where you can find them by themselves. 

Lire’s SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS, PoEMS AND PROSE. 
By John Cotter Pelton. San Francisco: The Bancroft Co. 9x 6. 
260 pp. 

A collection of the poems of J.C. Pelton, together with bio- 
graphical and historica! notes on the author’s life. The story of 
the life of the pioneer and founder of the public schools in San 
Francisco, afterward their first superintendent and always their 
stausch friend and sapporter, is of pathetic interest, for out of the 
gloom of many misfortanes the sunshine of the man’s nature 
shines in these poems written at different times and under widely 
different circumstances, 

EnprAvor Dorn’s Down TO THE CorneRs. By Rev. 
J. F. Cowan. Bo-ton: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. 
This is a delightful story, told in the Yankee dialect of Way 

Down East, of a movement which hay had its counterpart in every 

part of this country, in the great and little cities and the towns and 

villages of every state. It portrays a bit of the bistory, none the 
less true for being a story, of one of the great movements of the 
present. It is one of the best of books to fill in the leisure moments 
of all who are seeking to do the work that lies before Eadeavorers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Primer of Historical English'Grammar; by Henry Sweet; price 
60 cents. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Ethics of Success. A Reader for the Higher Grades of Schools; by 
Wm. M. Thayer. Boston: A. M. Thayer & Co. 

Descriptive Mentality. Boston: Holmes W. Menton. 

The Classic Myths in English Literature; edited by Charles Mills 
Gayley; price, $1 65. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

ats by Maria Louise Poole; price, 50 cents——The Nameless 
City; by Stephen Grail; price, 50 cents——Early Prose and Verse; 
edited by Alice Morse Earle and Emily Elisworth Ford; price. $1 00 
— The Rebel Queen; by Walter Besant; price, $1.50-——A Child’s 
History «f France; by John Bonner; price, $2 00——The Private Life 
and Other Stories; by Henry James; price, $100. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Not Angels Quite; by Nathan Haskell Dole; price, 50 cents— 
The True Grandeur of Nations; by{Charles Sumner; price, 75 cents; 
——Joseph Zalmonah; by Edward King; price, 50 cents. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

What America Owes to Women; edited by Lydia Hoyt Farmer; 
price, $8.00. New York: Charles Wells Moulton. 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD INSTITUTE. 


Summer schools have already become a necessity for the fall 
equipment of many teachers. As at present organized, they far- 
nish in a short time and with entire success certain parts of the 
necessary training of teachers in a manner more satisfactory than 
can be obtained elsewhere. New ideas and new applications of old 
ideas largely predominate in the schools at the present time. The 
laboratory method of teaching which has come to be of so wide ap- 
plication is constantly gaining ground. The introduction of more 
widely extended courses in science study is now considered by our 
best teachers an essential. Elementary algebra and the foundation 
principles of geometry are evidently coming to take the place of the 
more abstruse and less useful portions of arithmetic. Physical 
training should be everywhere considered an essential part of the 
common schoo]. Manual training also has fought its way to public 
favor, and in various formas will hereafter be found in the different 
grades of public schools. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute is the oldest of all 
these summer schools. Its delightful location cannot be surpassed. 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean, with constant sea breezes, cooler by ten 
degrees than upon the main land, with its fine equipment of five 
buildings and ample grounds, where sixteen recitations and lectures 
can be carried on at once, it has advantages of a superior order. 
Ite sixteen succeesful annual sessions have made it so well known 
over the country that representatives were this season present from 
thirty-two states and provinces. The session now closed was emi- 
nently successful. Over four hundred teachers were present from 
all parts of the country. Their instructors, numbering thirty or 
more, included many of the foremost educators in the country. A 
wide range of acudemic departments received the attention of the 
classes for five weeks. This study has frequently resulted in teach- 
ers fitting themselves for higher and more remunerative positions. 
Several years ago a teacher from the South prepared herself at this 
school for the supervisors’ examination in Boston and obtained a 
high position in one of its grammar schools. Last year the same 
teacher pursued the higher mathematics at the Vineyard, success- 
fally passed the examination for the high echool grade, and has re- 
ceived an appointment in one of the high schools of Boston, A 
teacher from Pennsylvania was desirous of securing a position in 
the city bigh school at her own home. By her work at the Vine- 
yard she was able to pass successfully the examination before the 
county commissioner and obtained the situation. Many cases of 
this nature could be cited. 

The managets of the Institute are laying broad plana for the ses- 
sion of 1894, They already propose special attention to the fol- 
lowing points : 

1. It ia their purpose to organize a complete system of recreation 
as well as of study. This will include ivetruction in swimming ; 
bicycling ; out-of-door games and eports; out-door laboratory les- 
sons in such etudies as geography, botany, sketching, and the like; 
a series of concerts to be conducted by the pupils themselves; read- 
ings; personations; receptions, socials, etc.; excursions to points 
of interest for a whole day or a half day, and other forme of recre- 
ation which will be announced later. 

2. An increase of laboratory methods of instruction all along 
the line. 

3. The introduction of a complete course of science work and 
elementary teaching in geometry and algebra for the, grammar 
schoola, 

4. The fall course in methods, either elementary or high school, 
to occapy four weeks instead of three, as heretofore. 

5. A carefully planned and thoroughly executed ‘‘ school of 
methods’’ for high school work. The same designed to be a great 

advance on anything heretofore attempted. 

6. A broader scheme of academic work, covering ecience study, 
the ancient and modern languages, mathematics, history and liter- 
ature, microscopy, physical training, and manaal training. 

This echool has already given instruction to nearly six thousand 
pupile, representing every state, territory, and province of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. It has now reached 
that position where its managers feel called upon to make a large 
advance over its previous work. 








It will be worth your while, 


the Sheldon’s American History, what have been the results of a class-room test. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
in the teaching of United States 
History, to ask teachers who use 
( Have pupils 


grown enthusiastic over this important but often distasteful branch of learning? Have pupils gained 


in power to think and express ? 
steadily in favor ? 


Is the beok inspiring to both teacher and pupil? and does it grow 


Information as lo the places using it, and the opinions of leading educators regarding the unusual 


the bi 7 be sent on application, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Dee. 26-27-28: Illinois State As oc.; Springfield. 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 


Aug.28: Labor. [Societies 
Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 
Sept. 28: Sanday Rest. 

Oct. 13: Public Health. 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 





ARIZONA. 


The territorial Board of Education have re- 
solved upon a change of nearly all of the text 
books now in uce in the territory’s public schools 
and designate a new series. Corporal punish- 
ment will hereafter be allowed only when adminis 
tered in the presence of a parent or echool trustee. 
All territorial diplomas were called in to be re- 
newed upon presentation of satisfactury evidence 
of legal qaalifications. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The San Francisco Board of Education has de- 
creed that teachers shall serve a probationary term 
of two years before being considered regular 
teachers. 


GEORGIA, 


J S. Davie will fill the principslabip of the 
Statesboro bigh schools 

The Peabody Insticate recently beld at Thomas- 
ville, reports favorable attendance and excellent 
instruction, 

J. T. Lynne, of Edgerwood, will be the princi- 
pal of the Sanderville High School for the en- 
suing year. 


INDIANA. 


Pree. KE. A. Bryan, of Vincennes University, 
has been elected president of the Agricultural 
College of the state of Washington, President 
Bryan has been a most successfal manager of 
Vincennes University. He took charge of the 
school with four teachers and less than one hun 
dred students. He leaves it with a facalty of 
fifteen and more than three hundred students. 
His loss will be greatly felt in Indiana, 

Charles Morris succeeds Superintendent Almond 
in charge of the Salem schools. Mies Marie 
Dunlap of Princeton will be in charge of the 
high school. 

Jas. H. Henry, who last year was superinten- 
dent at Oakland City, succeeds Mr. Taylor at 


Warsaw. 
Samuel K, Harwood, fur wavy yours counected 


with the schoola of Spencer and Attica, has ac- 
cepted the chair of mathematics in the Southern 
State Normal School of Lilinois) Mr. Harwood is 
a man of scholarly attainmenta, of long and suc- 
cessful experience, and of special preparation for 
normal school work. 

E. W. Reattger, of the class of '93 in Indiana 
University, will have charge of the Reveselaer 
High School next year. He succeeds H. O. Wise, 
who will do post-graduate work ia Chicago. 

A. H. Beldon resigned the superintexdency of 
the Remmington schools, to accept a ward school 
in the city of Anderson. 

Stuart McKibben, of Michigan, takes charge of 
the South Bend High School Sept. 4th. 

Indiana loses a good man in C. W. McClure, 
who leaves Brookville to become superintendent 
of the Oxford, Ohio, schools. 


MACMILLAN & 


Second Revised and Cheaper Ed. 4 


AN ETYIMOLOGICAL DICT 


By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D., Profe 
the University of Caftbridge. Second Edit 


no. IONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


| Robert W. Stine, principal of the Ossian schools. 
succeeds W. H. Eichhorn in the superintendency 
of Wells County. 

The Jackson County teachers, from their last 
annual assemblage, report excellent organization 
with large attendance and good instructors. 





ILLINOIS, 


All honor to Joliet for the heroic stand taken, 
despite the Chicago influence, for music and draw 
ing. There has been a decided movement for 
their dethronement, but wise counsels have pre- 
vailed, 

The new school board of Chicago decides that 
German is finally excladed from the public schools. 

The Decatur High School will be in charge of 
Elmer K. Tow! of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

All teachers in Illinois must hereafter hold a 
certificate from the county superintendent of 
schools in the county in which they teach. 


IOWA. 


Profassor McKay of the Burlington High School 
has resigned and will be succeeded by Professor 
Merrill of Bine Island, Ill. 

Professor Headley of Centerville has been chosen 
as principal of the Milton School, to succeed David 
Williams, resigned. 

KENTUCKY. 

Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, president of the 
State Eiucational Association for 1893, is princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High School of Louisville, and bas 
been teaching ia the public achools of the city for 
thirty five years. 

‘There was a gain of 2,056 white children in the 
public schools of the state last year, and a loss of 
three colored children. 

The Louisville Courier Journal ie devoting much 
space in # newsy aud loyal way to the echool inter- 
ests of the city and sta‘e. 

The Louisville school board has decided to fur- 
nish all the pupils with free text books. 

Prof. Edward Taylor of Warsaw, Iad., will auc- 
;ceed Prof. W. C. Warfield in the principalship of 
the Owensboro schools. 

The institute held at Owensboro ; resented a pro- 
gram that was carried out to the satisfaction of all, 
Professor McGinnis and Carothers conductiog the 
meeting for the instruction and profit of all. 

Bell County Institute will be held at Pineville, 
Aug. 28-31. 





| 
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MINNESOTA, 

Superintendent Jordan of Minneapolis gives the 
cost per pupil as $20.97, or a total reduction of 
school expenses for the year as $11,313.93 less 
than former years. This city enrolls 1,766 in her 
high schools. 

MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@BERT L, BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 

Mr. E, P. Church of Cadillac, for three years 
superintendent of the city schools, and for fifteen 
years previous in charge of the echools of Green- 


ville, has been appointed superintendent of the 
echool for the blind in Lansing. 

Supt. Charles O. Hoyt of Jackson, east side, 
haa been elected to succeed W. H. Cheever of 
Lansing. 

Rev. I. W. McKeever, who was for several yeara 
president of Adrian College, died at Banker Hill, 
|} Ill., Aug. 5. Since leaving school work he has 
| filled several prominent pastorates of the Congre- 
| gational Church of the state. 








Assistant Professor T. W. McNair has resigned 
his position at the Agricultural College to accept 
the professorship of mathematica in the Michigan 
Mining School. , 

The dedication of the Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Bailding at Hackley Park, near Moskegon, 
Aug. 3, was a very pleasant occasion. The build- 
ing was presented to the Aesociation by Mr. Chase. 
S. Hackley, and the acceptance made by the pres- 
ident, Sapt. W. H. Cheever. Prof. J. L. Hughes 
of Toronto gave a fine address in the forenoon and 
State Superintendent Pattengill lectured on “Some 
Famons Wolveiines"’ in the afternoon. The 
attendance of teachers was small, owing chi fly to 
the unfavorable time in the midst of the vacation. 

The Detroit High School Alumui Association is 
to astablish several free scholarships in the State 
University for such gradvates of the high echool as 
otherwise could not take the university course. 

Mr. Reimond of Almont has been elected to 
succeed Sapt. W. M. Andrews at Eik Rapids. 


NEW JEESEY. 


Hoboken has added a valuable department to 
her bigh school in a commercial course of two 
years, that can be pursued apart from the regular 
course or taken with it. 


NEW YORK. 

Prof. Frank E. Hansner, formerly of Starkey 
Seminary, will succeed Jerry Tnoompson as princi- 
pal of the Dandee schools. 

Professor Avery of Perryville will be principal 
of the Morristown schools. 

Prot. Wellend Hendrick of Saratoga Springs 
has been appointed conductor of teachers’ ins!1' ates. 

There are 98 grammar schools in New York. 
Of there the city owns the land of all but two, hav 
ing $16,000 000 invested in school sites and buiid- 
ings. The aversge number of pupils is 170,000, 
with 3,667 teachers. 

Harvey E. Alter will be principal of the Mina- 
ville schools. 

Willard G. Welker of Attica, a recent graduate 
from the Buffalo Normal School, has been elected 
principal of the Uasion School at Dalton. 

Watertown has nine pablic schools and employs 
forty-five teachers. 

Miss May A, Goodwin, formerly of Batavia, hes 
been engaged as teacher of English and mat e 
matics in the Dunkirk Academy. 

All annual echool meetings in New York were 
held this year for the first time on the fourth 
Tuesday in August. 

The next school year throughout the state will 
be 160 days, inclusive of holidays. 

It is now illegal in this state to teach tchool on 
Saturday. 

All school officere must now be elected by ballot, 
and in the case of appropriating moneys the rate 
must be by ballot or by calling of the roll for an 
aye and nay vote. 


OHIO, 

Montgomery, Clermont and Green Counties 
held profitable institutes daring the first weeks of 
August. 

Prof. C. E. Budd of Creston has been elected 
principal of the Loudonville High School, succeed- 
iog Prof. J. W. Scott, who was promoted to the 
superintendency. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 
The state superintendent has rendered a decision 
that the free text-book law goes ioto effect imme- 





(0.3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


to, Cloth, $6.00. | Now Ready. 


to each period. 
ssor of Anglo-Saxon in 
ion, revised 4to, $6.00. 


to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth 
Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


Volume I, Cloth, $1.10. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C.B. 


Vol 
Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library 


MACIULLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


OF 
The publishers expect to include in this School 
nized excellence acquired the right to rank 


Library ’the reading- books we have all been desirip 
* Delivhtful books for boys and girls. They 

many of the frivolous books issued under the title of 

—Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


BOOKS SULTABLE 


are so much superior to 


Library only such of their books for the young 
as standard reading books. j 


gZ so long.’’— ALBERT H 
B * Asaschool offic 
Children’s Literature,’”’ | faable p 


| IRWIN, Ft Wayne, Ind, 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 
By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
“It is a fine thing in every respect. — arrangement. accurac d int 
It cannot fail to be readily appreciated.” — Prin. EonwARv dors Foae | THE 
Academy, Conn Tales from Scandinavian 
A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES — 
MADAM 


AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. Yon 
of Redclyffe,” ete 


‘*Itis a pleasure to know that a book that has had so many admirers is 
now put within the reach of a greatly increased circie of readers 


uplift there would be in our national life if every 
girl should have been thrilled to nobler thought an4 
these golden deeds.”’ Prin E. Ft 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS [TURNER PALGRAVE, author | 


of the “Golden Treasury.” 
*,* MACMILLAN & 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


These separate 


WILSON, Norwalk, Conn 


First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. 
author of * Greek Heroes,” ** Water Babies,” etc. 


“It is a charming book for a child. and even for children of 


GE, author of “ The Heir 


growth. The old adage, ‘ 
What an | books of this character,” 
American bov and girl | School, Cincinnati 

action by meditating on | 


ENGLISH SONG, | Fer Children. 


' By Mrs. Bersty. 


COMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to 
logues of Books in the following departments of study : 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


Catalogues, if applicants will specify which the y require, will be sent free*by mail to any address 


MACMILLAN & CO, - .- . 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 


SMYTH, Central High School, Philadelphia 


scholars such valuable portions of the worid’s literature.” 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


| Chosen from the “ Faerie Queene,” by Sopata H. MACLEHOSE. 


STORIES 
By H. Gasstor. 
STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


Publishers, NewYork. 


READING. 


as have already by their popularity and recog- | 


3 ; 16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. | 
I have often had occasion to commend Church’s books and others of your ‘School Library’ to my students 


You are making for us in your ‘School 


have to thank you for putting within the reach of 
—Supt JOHN §, 


HEROES OF ASGARD. 
Mythology, By A. and E, Keary. 


HOW AND LADY WHY. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


With Illus- 





| 


an older 
cannot apply to 
Woodward High 


WAVERLEY. 


Beware of making many books,’ 
—GEORGE W. HARPER, Prin. 


FRO? 


their separate Cata-' 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science, | 


diately, and that it is the duty of schoo! directora! 


to provide the necessary text-books and supplies, 
such as sia‘es, tablets, pencils, pens, ink, ete. 

Dr. George P. Mains, recently elected to succeed 
Dr. D. H. Wheeler as president of Allegheny Col- 
lege, declines to accept the position. Prof. J H. 
Montgomery, who bas for a number of years filled 
the science chair in a satisfactory manner, will act 
as president until the vacancy is filled. 

Several graduates of the University of Pennay!- 
vania Chemical Laboratories are to be engaged in 
laboratories of other institutions during the coming 
college year. Among others, Dr. S. C. Schmucker 
goes to the State Agricultural College of Colorado 
ae professor of chemistry, and Dr. Victor Lenher 
has accepted a place as instructor of chemistry at 
the University of California, Berkley, Cal. Mr, 
H. R. Spencer has been asked to take an instruct- 
orship in chemistry at Shaw University, North 
Carolina, bat kas not yet decided eo accapt. 

An interesting reunion was held at Quakertown 
at the seventh quintennial reunion of the teachers, 
students, and friends of the Bucks County Normal 
and Classical School largely attended by surviving 
members. 

The North Milford School Board has elected D. 
S. Ells principal of the bigh school. 

William B. Linn of Lebanon has been elected 
principal of the Landsda'e schools. 

Prof J. K. Gotwsls of Norristown in bie annual 
report gives the school enrollment ae 2 7'/5; aver- 
age daily attenance, 1930; out of 1,427 taking 
the examinations, there were 1,773 promotions, or 
a little more than 92 per cent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Southern Teachers’ Asaociaticn ierently held 
at Spertanburg, was @ large gathering of enthu- 
siastic pedagogues. 





TENNESSEE, 


The teachers’ institate of Williamson Connty 
at Franklin has proved to be a very successful 
meeting. 

Prof. C. M. Charlee, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools at Columbia, Tenn , has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Miles City, Mont. Prof. 
James S. Meadows, of McMinnville, succeeds to 
the position at Columbia. 

The state normal of West Tennessee, convening 
at Jackson, is pronounced a great success by al! 
attending. 

The echool board of Chattanooga has stood val- 
iantly by ite teachers, refusing to reduce their sal- 
aries as desired by some of the public. 

UTAH. 

Prof, Oscar F. Davis, principal of Salt Lake 
Academy, is East for a vacation trip. He will 
visit Chicsgo and Montreal. 

The annual Brigham Young Academy Summer 
School ia presided over this year by Dr. Joseph 
Baldwin of Texas. Last year Col. F. E. Parker 
was the directing genius. 

Salt Lake City bas one hundred and fifty 
teachers in enthusiastic attendance at the State 
Sammer School now in session there. 

An effort is being made to establish a system of 
free kindergartens in Salt Lake City. The idea is 
a good one, and it ia hoped it can be carried ont. 
Mrs. E. H. Pareons is the president of the as- 
sociation, 

Prot. D. R. Angebury, author of the Augsbury 
Drawing System, was recently married to Mies 
Edna Kimball, a teacher in the Lowell School, 
20;h ward, Salt Lake City. 

Mise Fannie M, Day, for seven years a teacher 
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in the Midway Female Seminary, Kentucky, has 
accepted a position in Gordon (New West) Aca- 
demy, Ogden, Utah. 

The Iadustrial House built about five years ago 
by Congress at Salt Lake for abandoned plural 
wives, has been closed by its lady managers and 
the school committee of Salt Lake City will en- 
deavor to get the structure for a high school. 


WISCONSIN, 


Prof. F. T. Oldt has resigned as superintendert 
of schools to accept a similar position at Freeport, 
Ill. His successor will be Professor McMahon of 
Oshkosh. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Prof. John D. Sweeney has been appointed 
principal of Concord State Normal. 

Professor Burdette of Huntington has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Philippi School. 
: The teachers of Marshall County met recently 
in an interesting eeasion. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


From the annual report of state superintendent 
of schools, A. A. Luce, jast published, we learn 
that the whole number of scholars in the state is 
210.472, a decrease of 525; attending school 
duriog the year, 136,634; decrease, 4,799; aver- 
age registered attendance, 113,692; decrease, 9),- 
O74; average daily attendance, per term, 90,191; 
decrease, 12871. The average length of the 
schools was 24 weeks, 3 days; increase, 2 weeks, 
2 days ; average weeks per year, 116,407; increase, 
13,189. Male teachers in eprinog and sammer 
terms, 283; decrease, 28; number in fall and 
winter, 1.274; decrease, 25; female teachers in 
spring and summer, 4,633; increase, 218; in fall 
and winter, 4.532; increase, 482; terms ‘aught by 
moale teachers, 1557; decrease, 53; taught by 
female teachers, 9,165; increase, 700; continued 
in same school building during the year, 2 123; 
decrease, 220; had previous expsrience, 6 288; 
increase, 20; not having had previous experience, 
1,398; increase, 352; graduates of normal schools- 
756; decrease, 26; average waces of male teach- 
era per month, excluding board, $3575 average 
wages of female teachera per month, excluding 
board, $1732; decrease, $0.24. Amount ex- 
pended for free text-booke, $75,556; decrease, 
$94 458; ungraded schoo!s farnished with maps, 
1,538 ; decrease, 172; ungraded schools furnished 
with globes, 580; increase, 48; furnished with 
charts of anv gort, 1,646; increase, 45. Whole 
number of different schools, 4.744; increase, 123; 
number of graded schools, 955; iverease, 116; 
ungraded, 3,789; increase, 7; ungraded having 
classes in history, 2.859; increase, 120; having 
classes in physiology, 2640; increase, 7; having 
classes in bookkeeping, 1,891; increase, 223; 





Do you Keep a Permanent 


Record of Your Students ? 
If so, procure a copy of the Ready Reference 
Register published by Isaac Walker, Principal 
of Pembroke Academy. The record of a stu 
dent for a four years’ course is shown on one 
page. Prices: 200 names, $3; 300 names, $4. 
For particulars address 
ISAAC WALKER, A.M., Pembroke, N. H. 
CLAREH’s 
IMPROVED 


| having classes in other than studies required by 
law, 1.244; increase, 84. 

A. B. Libbey, Bates ’93, of Littlefield, has been 
elected prin.ipsl of the Denmark High School. 

Misa Susan Walker, of Fryeburg, has been en- 
gaged as teacher of elocution in the North Bridg- 
ton Academy for the coming year. 

The trustees of the Maine State Agricultural 
College, Orono, have elected A. W. Harris of the 
Agricultcral Bureau Station, Washington, D. C., 
for president. 

St. Catherine Holl, echool for girls, Augusta, re- 
cently closed finally after a successful career of 
twenty-five years. 

George Machan, clase of ’93, Bowdoin, has been 
elected assistant in biology. 

Thirty-six took the examination for admission 
to the Freeport Free High School for fall term. 

President Cheney, Bates College, has resigned. 

The graduating class, Bowdoia, has taken upon 
iteelf the care of a boy, aged 13. of the Good Will 
Farm, Fairfield. They will fit him for college 
and also defray all his expenses during the college 
course. The young fellow was formerly from 
Medford, Mass. 

The Chautanquans, in August, at Fryeburg this 
year, will make a specialty of botany and miner- 
alogy. 

At a meeting of the Maine Historical Society it 
was made recipient of the Longfellow house, Port- 
land, and land connected, valaed at $23,000, by 
Mrs. Anna Pieres. 

The fall term of the State Normal School at 
Castine will begin Aug. 29. 

W. I. Weeks, formerly principal of the Thom- 
aston High School, bas accepted the position of 
principal of the high school of Warren, Mass. 

Sorrento échool children are rejoicing in the gift 
of a public library, donated by Mre, Frank Jones. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


John A. Avery, of Hartford, Conn., has been 
engaged as teacher in the department of mathe- 
matics and physical science inthe New Hampshire 
Normal School at Plymouth. 

The alumini of Appleton Academy and Me- 
Collom Institute observed the fourteenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the institution at Mt. 
Vernon August 23. H. Porter Smith of Cam- 
bridge presided. It was a day cf pleasure and 
reminiscence long to be remembered. 

Dartmonth College alumini held a reunion in 

the New Hampshire Building at the World's Fair. 
Rousing college songs, banqueting and receptions 
were the pleasures of the day. Over one-hundred 
alomini from Chicago alone were present. 
The summer institute arranged for at Plymouth 
by the State Department of Paoblic Lnstraction 
from Auguat 14, to Angost 25, falifilied its promise 
of good things. Many prominent instructors were 
present with good ideas to give and wide awake 
teachers to take them, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Teachers’ Institutes.—A state teachers’ institute 
will be held at Holyoke on September 14 and 15 
The instirute will be organized in three sections, 
corresponding to the three grades of echools that 
Constitute our system of public schools. In the 
primary section, the principles and methods «f 
teaching elementary reading, the first steps in jan 
gusge, in numbers, in drawing, and in nature 
8 udies will be presented. In the grammar section 
advanced lessons will be taught on the same sub- 
jects, together with lessons on teaching written 
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composition, French and Latin, In the high 
school section the principles and method of acien- 
tific instruction in connection with the same topics 
will be taken up together with | English literature, 
algebra, and geometry. 

On the evening of the 14th there will be given 
to the people of Holyoke a lecture on some topic 
relating to popular education, or a discussion of 
vital educational questions, conducted by the teach- 
ers and members of the institute. This institute 
will be the first of a series to be held in various 
parte of the state during the coming auiumn. It 
is expected that it will be a mode! for others to 
imitate, as all the exercises will be condacted with 
reference to the principles upon which correct 
teaching depends. 

The Summer Institute at Martha’s Vineyard has 
presented methods of special interest and instruc- 
tion. Among these elementary science is promi- 
nent. Supt. C. EB. Meleney of Somerville contrib- 
uted substantial ideas in his five lectures on the 
“ Methods of Teaching History.’’ 

Dedham committee have elected Roderick 
Whitteleey Hine superintendent to succeed O:car 
S. Williams. Superintendent Hine is a man of 
rare ability, and for the past four years has been 
superintendent of the schools of Norwich, Conn. 

The Laurel Park Teachers’ Lostitute was a great 
success. Last year forty towns were represented 
by 150 teachers. This year 225 teachers registered 
from fifty-eight towns. Fifty lessons and lectures 
were given upon the most important educatio: al 
topics by fourteen eminent edacators. An intel- 
ligent body of teachers manifested great interest 
and enthusiasm in the practical subjects so ably 
presented, 

Mr. Frank Southworth, of Quincy, Mass., has 
been chosen to fill the position of principal of the 
Oakdale Grammar School at Dedham. 

In connection with the institutes for teachers 
there will be held this year one institute in each 
of the counties of the commonwealth, especially 
adapted to the work of school superintendents. 

Professor Holt. one of the supervisors of music 
in the Boston schools, ia conducting a very suc 
cessfal norma! schoo! of music at Lexington, Mase. 
He bas a large class in attendance, 

The Boston Latiu School, Moses Merrill, prin- 
cipal, sends thirty-three graduates to Harvard this 
year twenty-six entering without acondition. One 
goes to Amherst, and ove to Brown. 

The Natick High School principalship will be 
filled by Edward L. Mead. 

H. H_ Folsom, of Dover, N. H., will be 
principal of the Gardiner High School, with Miss 
Elsie Blake, of Wa'pole, assistant. 

Miss Helen S. Merrill, of West Newbury, is 
elected as principal of the Moultonville School. 

Miss Mary E. Bosworth, teacher in the Morse 
School, Somerville, will have charge of the newly 
established observation school at Providence 
Somerville regrets the loss of so effi ient a teacher 
while rejoicing with Miss Bosworth for the honor 
of being so chosen. 

L. H. Owen, principal of the Natick High 
School, has tendered his resignation to accept a 
similar position in Woburn. 

Natick has filled the vacancy in the principal- 
ship of the high echool with Mr. BE. L. Mead. 

Mies Annie S. Ray of Nantucket has been ap- 
pointed as principal of the primary school at 
Montage. 

Mies Maud Mansen of the Millbury schvola has 
resigned for a similar position in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Middleborough echool committee has en- 
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A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauner, 

May be used for object lesson numbers, language | 
and busy work, or as drawing cards. 


Price, 20 cents, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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er of Drawing and Penmanship in the public schools. 
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LEADING TEACHERS NOTE OUR NEW BOOKS. 


Some Essentials of Physics. By M. L. SEymouR and WASHINGTON WILSON, of the 


Chico (Cai ) State Normal Senool. 


Its aim is to point out important things to be studied, to suggest methods of rational investigation, to 
serve as a guide jn making physical experiments, od to aid pupils in toterpreting results in physics. 

It contains 161 pages, with 120 il ustrations; 20 pages are devoted to Mechanical Powers; 15 pages 
to Matier; 12 pages to Pucuma'ics, aud about 100 pages to Magnetism and Electricity, ali up to date. It 
contains # better set of illustrations of physical ex periments than any other work 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, Prof. of Science, Alcorn 
ordered; alaoa copy of Some Essentials of Physics. 


A. & M. College. says: —** I received some time ago the booka f 
I bave examined it and find it true to ite ttle, 


It is the beat 


book I have seen for «chool«in which thes time for the study ia limited and where the meana for purchasing ex 


pensive apparatus ia not to be haa, 
selves. 1 can beartily recommend it to teachers.” 


Price, 50 cents, Specimen copy should be in the hands of every teacher of Physics in any form. 


be sent fur 46 cents. 


Ensign’s Outlines in Ancient, Miediaeval and Modern History. 
Contains 265 pages of ou'lines, Noves and Maps, all difficale names revpelled or 
Also 80 blaok pnuges through the book for notes. 
Ancient History published. 


Edition. 
diacritically marked. 
The best and most comple’e outline io 
teachers 48 cents. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


Wright's Geometrical Exercises or Hints in Teaching Geometry, 


The simplicity of the apparatus will encourage pupils to experiment for them 


It will 


New 


Bound in boards. 
To 


Price, 60 cents. 


By D. 


S. Wricut, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics in Lowa State Norma! School. 


Object: The object of this work is to secure original demonstration on the part of the pupil 


The prop 


ositious of Geometry are presented in their usual ind logical order, with many additional supplementary 
theories and problem’. Demonstrations are not gtven. but the learner is led by luductive steps to discover 


the processes of demonstration for himself, 


Nothing like it is issued. This is absolutely the only work 


issued giving assistance in teaching and studying Geometry. 
The teacher of Geometry will find in this book many suggestive help3 in presenting the science to his 


puptls. 
graded. Price, 40 cents 


It will also be found rich in supplementary exercises, which are clearly stated and carefully 


t- The three BOCIKS prepaid for $1.25. 


Send for our 1893 and ’94 catalogue. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 


Wabash Aveée., 


Chicago, Til. 





Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, May be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 
NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset S8t,, Boston. 








UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 









is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 


e ’ 

Hires pc 
Beer 

A temperance drink. 

A home-made drink. 

A health-giving drink. 

A thirst-quenching drink. 

A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 








A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
Don't be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good’’—*tis false, 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 


delicious beverage, 


No imitation 





gaged Asher J. Jacoby of Pennsylvauia as super- 
intendeat of schools, 

The twentieth annual reunion of New Salem 
Academy was an occasion of pleasant remembrance 
to all present. George W. Horr of Athol pre- 
sided. Prof. H. Alden Pratt, Daniel Dana, and 
M. L. Southworth of Worcester gave the addresses 
of the day. The centennial occurs in 1895. 

Albert Donnerker, of Canada. was elected 
vice-superinterdent of the towns of Bourne, Sand- 
wich and Mashpee to fill the place of E. T. 
Carties, 

The Lynn School Board have recently made the 
following appointments: Henry M. Waldast, anb- 
principal in the English High School; Wm, A. 
Perkins, sub principal in the Clessical High School 
with Miss Clara A. Whitmore as assistant; Miss 
Kate Monlton, teacher of drawing. 

The D dham School committee has elected 
Frank Sonthworth, of Quiinev, principal of the 
O:kdale School with Nathan G. Kingsley as vice- 
principal. 

S. A. Johnson, principal of the Center Gram- 
mar School, Everett, bas resigned to accept the 
posiion of principal of the Prescott Grammar 
School, Somerville, 

Gorge H. Wilson, Jr., of Chelmsford, has been 
elected principal of the high school io Wayue, 
Penn. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


Alvin D. Shepherd has been elected superin- 

tendent of the Barrillville schools, 
CONNECTICUT. 

The East Hartford High School principalship 
has been tendered to H. N. Lyons, of Bainbridge, 
New York. 

K. C, Andrews, principal of the Windsor Locks’ 
pnblic schools, has resigaed tothe regret of patrons 
and p pils. 

The Connecticut achool fund has anffered to the 
extent of $5000 by the mixplacement of that 
amount. The report that it was mach larger is 
fortunately iacorrect. 


Three Dollars a Week for Life 


Hiere is a Snap for Brainy People — The 
Latest Thing Out, 





In orfer to Introduee The Canadian Agriculturist 
into new homes the publishers have decided to pre- 
sent an unusually attractive reward list for their 
Great Ha'f Yearly Literary Attraction for the sum- 
mer of 1893, which closes October 1. They have en- 
tered juto a wri'ten agreement to pay through the 
Judges all the rewards offered below. 

How 70 SKOTRE A REWARD Those who become 
eubseribera cau compete tree of charge. All that is nec- 
essary ix totake # few sheets of paper and make ali the 


words you can out of the letters in the three worda, 
“ World's Columbian Exposition,’ and s ndthem to us, 
inclosing BL tor atx months subsert ption to either The 
Canadian Agriculturi*t or the Ladies’ Home Magazine, 
two of the choice-t illustrated periodicals of "he day 
lhe -+ender of the Jargest li-t will receive £3 per week 
for life; 2nd, BLOOO tu wold; 3rd, B500; 4th, 250; bth, 
#100; 6th, Ticket to World's Fcir avd ten days’ expenses; 
pianos, organ’, ladies and geuts’ gold and tilver watches, 
silver tea services, diamond rings, and over t0O,000 other 
rewerd>; making altugethbe the most veluable prize list 


ever offered by any wublisher Send for printed list of 
former prize winners, 

RuLEsS—1. Foreign 
Letters cannot be used oftener than they appear in the 


r obsolete worda not counted, 2. 


words,* World's Columbian Exposition ’’— that is, the 
word “riddle,” for instance. couid not be used. becanse 
there is but one‘ d” tn the three wirda.etc. 3. Names 
of persons and places ba red. 4, So charge for packing 
orsbipping. bu all prize winners will be expectes tohelp 
usto extend our circulation. All lista containing over 
100 correct words will receive a special reward 

JUDGES rhe following well known gentlemen have 
consented to act a Judges, and will see that the prizes are 
fairiy awarded; Commodore Ca'cutt (proprietor Caicutt’s 
Line of Steamera). Peterbu rough, and Mr. W, Robertson, 


President Vimes Printing Co. reterborough. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We pay 81 to 85 per day salary (no 
commission) to men, women, boys aud girl. rite for 
particulara Registera!l money lettera. Address, AGRI- 
CULTURIST Pus, Co (Ltd. . Peterborough, Cauada. 


WANTED, 
In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
Prang Drawing,—in 


ing, National Music System 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KB. Rrrean of ¥aneation, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 
WONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
ddress NEW ENG. PUR. CO.. 


2 Romereet St Roston, Masa, 





HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please menaticn this Journal, 








JOURNAL OF 
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Title. 
Ethics of Success . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
The Classic Myths in English Literature ° 
Dally ‘ ‘ A ; ‘ 
The Nameless City ° ° . 
Early l’rose and Verse . ° ° ° 
The Rebel Queen ° ° ° . ° 
A Child’s History of France . ° e 
Not Angels Quite : ° ° ° 

The True Grandeur of Nations 

What America Owes to Women 


The Golden Treasury Psalter . ° ® 
Darwin & Hegel ° ° e ° 
The Dynamo r ‘ ° P ‘ ° 


Stories of the Sea ‘ ° 
From the Five Rivers. ° ‘. ° 
A Truthful Women in Southern California 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 





D. C. Heats & Co. announce that they have 
admitted to partnership Mr. W. S. Smyth, for 
many years so widely and favorably known as the 
Manager of the Western Office of Messrs. Ginn, 
Heath &Co., and afterwards of Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Smyth brings to the new connection an ex- 
ceptionally wide acquaintance with School and Col- 
lege men, and an enviable reputation as a just and 
fair minded businese man. 





A Book To Buy. — WEBSTER’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY. This new book is the au- 
thentic, copyrighted “ Unabridged’’ thoroughly 
revised and enlarged under the supervision of 
Noaw PorTER, D.D., LL.D., of Yale Univer- 
sity. Editorial work on the revision has been in 
active progress for over ten years, and more than 
a hundred paid literary workers have been en- 
gaged upon it. The sum expended is its prepara- 
tion before the first copy was printed exceeded 
$300,000.: Tnis work, well used in a family, will 
be of more value to the members thereof than 
many tinfes its cost laid up in money. 





New York City, 
age Hire, and sto) 


ImPORTANT.— When visitin 
save Baggage Express and Ca 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral aes. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Bestaurante eupplied with tho bost. forse cars, 
8 8, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





THE attention of teachers who keep & perma- 
nent record of the standing of their students ia 
called to the advertisement of the Ready Reform 
Register, published by Isaac Walker, Principal of 
Pembroke (N. H.) Academy. ‘There are two edi- 
tione, one for high schools having a four yeare’ 
course, and another for Grammar and Intermediate 
schools for a six years’ course. It has already 
been endorsed by some of the leading educators of 
New England. 





—‘‘Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well.’’ 
And if the reader would with pen excel, 
To gain success his first essential then 
Moat be to use an Esterbrook S:eel Pen. 


PREMIUM Lis T 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons. . $1.00 


1,26 


Manual of Object Teaching, 
Day’s Science of Education, , ° . 


- 
» 
t- 


Eclectic Manual of Methods, ‘ 60 
Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, 60 
History of Pedagogy, . ° . ° e 60 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, ete.) 1.00 
Primary Methods . ° ° 60 

Hewett's Pedagogy for Young Teachers, 85 

How to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, 1.00 





Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, . ’ 1,20 
ational School Currency, per set, , . « 1.25 
Ogden’s Science of Education . 1.00 
Art of Teaching , » 1.00 
LEP — 
4 TN 


N\ 





NEW 


Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Thayer A.M. Thayer & Co, Boston 
Gayley Ginn & Co Boston $1 65 
Poole Harper & Bros, New York 
Grail he ¥s $6 50 
Earle “ “ ae 1 00 
Resant i) “ “ 1 50 
Bonner i “f ps 2 00 
Dole Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Sumner ” = si _ 75 
Farmer Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo 3 00 
Maemillan & Co. New York 1 75 
Ritehie American Book Co, New York 2 50 
Hawkins Thos. Whittaker, as 3 00 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, ‘“ 75 
Steel D. Appleton & Co, Co, *‘ 50 
Sanborn “6 ” 75 
Columbus [lodel Folding Kodaks. These 


P | glance at you.’’ 








new Kodaks combine the desirable features of a 
complete view camera with the compactness of a 
Kodak. 

The Lens covers the plate fully, even when the 
front is raised. It is instantly removable and can 
be replaced by a wide angle lens which fits the 
same shutter. 


The Shutter. The folding Kodaks are now 
fitted with an iris diaphragm shutter, having a 
pneumatic release and a range of automat 
exposures from bo of a second to 3 seconds. 

A Double Swing Back and sliding front are 
among the improvements. These Kodaks can be 
focused with the index or on ground eo > can be 
used as hand or tripod cameras and are easily 
adapted to stereoscopic work. 


For Film For Glass 

and Glass, Plates only, 
No. 4 (For 4 x5 pictures), $60.00 55.00 
No. 5 (For 5 X7 pictures), 75.00 70.00 
No, 6 (For 6} x 8$ pictures), 100,00 95-00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for Circular. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘'That woman we just passed is the nicest 
neighbor I ever had.’’ 
“* Neighbor’? Why, she didn’t so much as 


** That’s what I like about her.’? — New York 

eekly. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 


— ‘' Fweddy, we can’t get through the crowd,.’’ 
‘* Wait a minute, Cholly. Here comes a lady 
with a parasol. We will follow her.’’—Truth. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wil) 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, posta) 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish 





— JOURNAL oF E DUCATION. | 


PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Fournal of Education who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50) 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 


ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISRING Co. 


Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 


Palmer’s Science of Education, 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, ° ° ° 1.00 
Contribution to the Science of Edncation, 1.26 
Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, ° - 90 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, ° e ° 1.20 
Elementary Instruction, ° ° e - 1.20 
Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1,00 
Graded Didactics, Vol. I., 50 
Graded Didactics, Vol. II, ° 60 
Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
Method of Teaching, ° ° ‘ ° 1.00 
White's (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. ° 1.00 


Watt's on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 06@., 
SUPPLIES 3 East 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


THK MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews for August has among 
its features of vital interest brief opinions of twelve 





59| Prominent professors of political economy and 


finance, upon the present monetary question. 
[he twelve writers are: President Francis A. 
Walker of the Maseachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Prof. Wm. W. Folwell of the University 
of Minnesota; Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard 
University ; Chancellor James H. Canfield of the 
University of Nebraska; Professors Seligman and 
Richmond Mayo-Smith of Columbia College, New 
York; Prof. Henry C. Adams of the Michigan 


_ |University; Dr. Sydney Sherwood of the Johns 


Hopkins University; Chancellor Rogers of the 
Northwestern University; Prof. J. R. Macy of 
the lowa College; Prof. John Commons of the 
Indiana. State University, and Dean Judson of 
ihe Chicago University. It happens that every 
oue of these gentlemen distinctly declares for the 
immediate repeal of the Sherman Parchase act. 
Dr. Albert Shaw bas a very valuable illastrated 
article oa the career of the late Senator Leland 
Stanford. W. T. Stead gives a sketch of 
Admiral Tryon and the Victoria disaster. Rev. 
Herbert Stead describes the opening scenes of the 
World s Fair. It is an article of intrinsic value. 
[be World’s Progress Department shows its 
macked actuality, and grasps all timely topics. I+ 
holds the readers attention to vital topics, and 
brings him into intimate relations with almost 
everything and everybody in all parts of the world. 
Ite illustrations and its bite of summary discussion 
put ite readers into harmonious acquaintanceship 
with nearly all that is worth remembering in the 
events and the discussion of the preceding month 
Having been a constant reader of the Review from 
1.8 beginning it is easy for us to see how it has be- 
come @ necessity to a large constituency; and 
whereas in times of financial depression many peo- 
pls give up their luxuries, there is always a steady 
market for the plain necessaries. Fortanately for 
the Review of Reviews, its readers consider it as a 
prime requisite rather than a casual loxury, and so 
its editions are not cartailed by the inflaence of 
carrent financial disasters. Price, $2.50 a year; 
New York: Astor Place. 


— A view of modern daily journalism, from the 
inside, forms one of the most valuable of the many 
symposiums which have made the Forum a force in 
the discussion of every subject of current interest. 
The view of journalism as a career, written by the 


Presiaent of the New York Press Club, should be 
put in the hands of every young man who thinks 
to win his way to fame through an employment 
which must be, despite the drawbacks, always one 
of the most fascinating open to young men. John 
Glines Speed analyz-s the news columns of the pa- 
pers of 1893 and 1880, proving by the actual mat- 
ter printed how great a decline, in all that must 
be considered worthy, has taken place during these 
years. He states that while the New York press 
has been degenerating, the papers of Chicago have 
improved and are now superior in merit to those 
of the metropolis. C. R. Miller, one of the men 
who are making ‘' The New Times,’’ defends the 
prese from its critics, in a defence which contains 
almost as mach ground for serious thought as the 
preceding article. Silver, of course, occupies the 
leading place in the Forum for August. Horace 





THERE'S A SHOCK 
our system, with the usual 
pill. And there’s weakness af- 
terward, and caused by it. 
How can you expect any lasting 
benefit from such things ? 

The nearest to Nature’s own 
way is with Dr. Pierce's Pleas- 
ant Pellets. In every derange- 
ment of the liver, stomach and 
bowels—Sick and Bilious Head- 
aches, Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, Bilious Attacks — they 
promptly relieve and perma- 
nently cure. No disturbance, 
no griping, no reaction afterward. They 
regulate the system ee one tiny, 
sugar-coated Pellet is a gentle laxative or 
corrective—three for a cathartic. 

They're the sinallest, the easiest to take— 
and the chawpest pill you can buy, for they're 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or your 
money is returned. You pay only for the 
good you get. . 

Buy of reliable dealers. With tricky ones, 
something else that pays them better wil! 
prcbably be offered as ‘just as good.” Per- 

aps it is, for then; but it can’t be, for you, 
uae os Pari eel ES 

Too well known to need lengthy advertise- 
ments—Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 50 cents, 


to 














White and E. O. Leach, both men thoronghly ac 
quainted with the inward workings of the Silver 
Problem, argue for the repeal of the Sherman 
Law, while one of the largest of our wire manufac- 
turers warns against hasty tariff action by the com- 
ing congress. Still another subject of great pres. 
ent interest is touched by Profeesor McCook of 
Trinity, who gives the result of a Tramp Census, 
and proposes some remedies, and by Dr. Billings, 
who writes of municipal sanitation in Washington 
and Baltimore. Dr. Georg Ebers tells how his 
character was formed. Frederic Harrison replies 
t: some of his critics, in a plea for art against 
shoddy, and Theodore Roosevelt contributes a 
chapter from the forthcoming book on the disappear- 
ance of wild game in the Weert. Director Holden 
of the Lick Observatory tells of the many achieve- 
mants of America in Astronomy. New Y 


fork : 
The Forum Pablishing Company. Monthly, $5 a 
year. 


— The Magazine of American History for Au- 
gust has an interesting account of ‘‘ Houdon’s 
Statue of Washington,’’ by N. B. Winston; 
‘* Genesis of a University,’’? by Prof. Willis Bough- 
ton, gives an exhaustive account of the orig'n and 


history of the Ohio University; an article by F. 
MacBennett, entitled, ‘‘A Tangle in American 
Chronology Straightened,’’ throws light on the 
exact date of the discovery of Florida. Those in- 
terested in matters pertaining to the Washington 
family, will find many valuable facts in the article 
contributed by the Rev. Horece E. Hayden on 
** Mary Waehington,’’ and also in the article by 
Mr. Quisenberry on ‘‘ John Washington.’”’ The 
Rev. W. W. Taylor describes the incidents con- 
nected with the terrible explosion on the ship 
** Princeton ’’ in hia article ‘‘A Sad Event in Oar 
National History.’”” The ‘‘Town and County 
Resolutions of 1774,’’ are furnished by Graham 
Daves. Under Ociginal Documents is printed for 
the first time an extract from the Journal of the 
U.S. S. Cyane, Edward Trenchard, commander 
on the West Coast of Africa, 1820, showing what 


STANDARD WORKS IN SETS. 


You will never havea better opportunity of securing these standard authors. 


We 


Jeel sure from our past experience that these books will give abundant satisfaction. 





r Fifteen volumes, hand- 
1¢ ens, somely bound in cloth, 
printed on good paper. 
Price, $15. 
Given for FOUR new subscribers, or TWO new 
subscribers and $2.50 additional. 





This is one of the finest sets for the money in 
the market. Don't miss the opportunity of se- 
curing it. 


THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


An elegant set in ten volumes; fully illustrated. 

Thackeray is such an interesting and elegant 
writer that these books should be found in every 
teacher’s library. ; 

Our price is only $6.00, given for 
subscribers. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six volumes ; handsome cloth binding ; good 
paper; excellent print. 


Our price is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new subscribers. 


IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


In six volumes; handsomely bound in cloth. 
“Every American should own these books.” 

Our price ts only $600, or given for THREE 
mew subscribers. 


FOUR mew 


J 


SEND IN YOUR 


Twelve volumes ; fully illus: 
trated. This is an elegant 
edition, printed on g: 


Scott. 
paper in clear type; beau 


fully bound in cloth, rich dark color. 


oO 





Our price is only $9.00, or given for FOUR 
new subscribers, or TWO new subscribers and $2.00 
additional. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Al 
dication of James II., 1688. Six volumes. 12mv 
Price, $6.00. 

This set given for TWO new names, or ONE? 
name and 75 cts. additional, 

This is the stardard edition, with the authors 
last corrections and improvements, to which 1s 
prefixed a short account of his liife, written b 
himself, 

A more liberal offer has not been made. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


From the accession of James II. By THOMA 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. New edition; to whic! 
is added a complete index of the whole wu! 
Five volumes ; 12mo. Price, $5.00. 





Given jor only TWO new subscribers, or ONE ? 
subscriber and §0 cts. addttional. 


CLUBS AT ONCE. 


T 
N. B.—Our offers are based upon mew subscriptions to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
at $2.50 each. (One’s own subscription does not count.) 











Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 SomeERsET ST., BOSTON. 
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our Government was doing at that time toward the 
suppression of slave trade. Under Editorial Notes 
is a very strong protest against the destruction of 
the City Hall, New York. The usnal notes and 
queries follow, and attention is especially directed 
to the full report of the societies of the ‘‘Scns of 
the Revolution,”’ ‘* Cincinnati,’’ and “ Soctety of 
the War of 1812.’ New York 120 Broadway. 


— The August number of Lippincot:’s Magazine 
contains a complete novel entitled “In the Midst 
of Alarms,’’ by Robert Barr (Luke Sharp), a tale 


of the Fenian invasion of Canada in 1871; The 
sixth of the series of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Notable 
Stories,’ ‘‘Jane’s Holiday,’’ by Valerie Hays 
Berry, illustrated; ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,’’ by 
Julian Hawthorne, describing some of the statuary 
and other attractions of the Columbian Exposition. 
The ‘Athletic Series’’ bas an article on “ The Na- 
tional Game,’’ by Norton B. Ycung. Itis accom- 
panied by portraits of several leading playere. 
** Zachary Taylor, His Home and Familv,’’ is by 
the President’s grandneice, Mrs. Annah Robinson 
Wateon. This article is illustrated, as is another 
valuable biographical paper, ‘‘A Philadelphia 
Sculptor’ (William Rush), by E. Leslie Gilliams. 
W. H. Babcock discusses ‘‘ Supermundane Fic- 
tion,’’ and M. Crofton in ‘‘ Men of the Day,’’ pre- 
sents brief sketches of Sir J. E. Millais, Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, General Diez, and P. D. Armour. 
The poetry of the number is by Clara J. Moore, 
Howard Hall, and M. H. G. Price, 25 cents; 
yearly subscription, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Co. 


— The most notable article in The Atlantic 
Monthly for August is that by Hon. Henry L. 
Dawes, ex-U. S. Senator for Massachusetts, on 


‘* Washington the Winter Before the War.’’ C. 
E. Craddock’s vividly told story, ‘‘ His Vanished 
Star,’’ is continued, and there is a clever short 
story by Ellen Olney Kirk, entitled “A S:rategic 
Movement.’’ Mra. Alice Morse Earle has a 
paper called ‘‘A Boston School-girl in 1771,’ 
which will reward attention; and the Rev. Geo. 
E, Ellis, President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society bas an able paper on ‘‘ Jonathan Belcher, 
a Royal Governor of Massachusetts.’’ Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller has a bird paper entitled ‘‘ Little 
Boy Blue,’”’ and Edith M. Thomas sketches a 
quaint character in her story of ‘‘ The Ogre of 
Alewife Cove.’’ A second psper in the Corres- 
pondence of Petrarch, and an interesting account 
of the first principal of Newnham College,—the 
great Koglish ivatitation for the collegiate training 
of women,—with other papers, some reviews, and 
the usual quota of good poetry, complete one of 
those well-composed numbers which are increasing 
the popularity of this sterling magazine. Price, 
$400 a year: single copy, 35 cente, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— No tale of old times will ever equal in ite fas- 
civation for boys and girls the story of the boy- 
hood of Edison, ‘‘ The Wizard of the Nineteenth 


Century,’’ which is told again in the August St. 
Nicholas by Lida Rose McCabe. President Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins, tells of Baltimore, in the 
invaluable eeries of richly illustrated descriptions 
of our great American cities, The Viking Ship, 
which came over from Norway to prove the posei- 
bility of the voyages told in the old Norse Sagas, 
is described by Mr. J. O. Davidson. Hon, Isaac 
Townsend Smith, ovr Consul General for Siam, 
tells of His Royal Highness Somditch Phra Oro 
et cetera, the sixteen year old heir to the Siamese 
throne. Florence Waters Sendeker continues her 
stories of sea adventures of three centuries ago, as 
told by the always fascinating Richard Hakluyt. 
There is, besides these that have mentioned, a 
most attractive array of stories, verse, and pictures 
for the young people. New York: The Century 
Company. 


— The American Journal of Politics for August 
of which Andrew J. Palm is editor, has the fol- 
lowing articles upon vital questions of the times, 


‘John Sherman as a Great Financier,’’ by J. 
Prince; ‘‘Currency and Banking Reform,’’ by 
Wm. Koapp”’; ‘*Who Shall Prescribe Woman’s 
Sphere,’’ by Ellen Battelle Dietrick; ‘‘ The Citi- 
zen in Politics,’ by George Urquhart; ‘‘A New 
Political System,’’ by Atkinson Schaumbarg; 
** Why Municipal Goveroment Fails,’’ by Stough- 
ton Cooley; ‘‘ Organized Labor and the Law,’’ by 
Norman T. Mason; ‘‘ The United States of the 
World,”’ by Gay C. Sibley; ‘‘A Plea for Nepo- 
tism,’’ by Charles Robinson ; “ The Raub Gravity 
or Three Cylinder Engine: The Locomotive of the 
Fature.’”’ by Rev. W. R. Covert; and ‘‘Among the 
Books.’’ Price, $4 a year; single copy, 35 cts 
New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for August contains eighteen of the ablest and 


most timely articles, selected from the foreign 
periodicals. Among them are ‘‘ The Prospects of 
the Civilized World,’’ by Rev. J. L. Davies; 
‘*The New Era in Letters’’; ‘‘ Personality in 
Art’’?; ‘*The Study of English Language and 
Literature as a Part «f Liberal Education,’’ and 
several others of special value to educators. This 
old magazine furnishes what no other does so 
fully, — complete text of the foreign articles 
promptly for American readers. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 45 cents. New York: 144 8th 
St. E.R. Pelton. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The University Extension World, for August; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Chicago: University Press. 

The New England Magazine, for August; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Warren F. Kellogg. 

The Phrenological Journal, for August; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Californian Illustrated Magazine, for August; 


Educational Institutions. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


College of Dental Surgery 





The thirty eighth annual session opens October 3. 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinies, and Quizzes is required before graduation 
Every opportupity for the dental student is offered. 
Women admitted. For catilogue and information 
address Rk. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 

eow] 1415 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The Chautauqua School of Shorthand 


and Private Secretary Training. 


Furnishes through instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting, and makes a Specialty of fitting youn 
ory ti for superior positions as PRIVATE SECRE- 

‘ARIES. Mention this paper, Circular free, 


Prof. W. D. BRIDGE, Boston, MAss. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academie and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern | anguages, Music, Elocution and Art. Fac 
ulty of Twenty two Members. Large Campus. Com- 
modious Buildings. Steam Heat, Electric Light. 
Thirty nintb vear. 

Terms, $200 per Vear. 


Miss LEILA 8S. MCKEE, Pu.D., Principal. 


j . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 

A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 
MICHIGAN, | 


HIGAN. oy.| Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects) Has Summer &chools in Surveying, Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 

















School of Pedagogy 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CHNY OF NEW YORK. 


HENRY M. McCRACKEN, D.D.. LL.D., Chancellor. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 
Five Courses: — 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics. 
III. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
1V, Educational Literature and Criticism, 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted : — 
Dr. of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Year: From October to May. 
Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled, 
Send for Catalogue giving full information. 
Address: 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
eow NEW YORK CITY. 

















COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoole, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 











QTats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
~ FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp3s, Principal. 





SuaTE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Qtats NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
I. G. GreEnovean, Principal. 




















Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIA As 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUR (corner of Twentieth 3t. 
NEW YORK CITY. 














yorms, $3.00 a year. San Francisco, 





Teachers Wanted, | mercer, Zeschore Bureau, 


T h pe? A Wy] a 8 
eacnhers gencieés. 
FOR unexpected vacancies, the work of a trustworthy Agency is invaluable. In every large corps of 

teachers, just as schools are ovening, comes word from Miss A. that she has had a better offer 
and wants to be released, from Miss B that for mother is sick and needs her at home, from Miss C. that 
she is sick herself, andfrom Miss D. that she is going to be married. What ts a board of education to do at 
such a time ? Look up the letters UNEXPECTED may be engaged now; besides you don’t know 
of rejected candidates? But they their present addresses. Inquire among their 
friends? Pleuty of teachers out of a job can be found, but a little inquiry shows why they are out of a 
job. The best thing is to apply to a good Agency. We know which teachers are still to be had—very good 
ones, usuaily—and whether they will fit; and in proportion as you leave the choice VACANCIES 
to us we hold ourselves responsible for giving you the right teacher. That is wisest, O) 
in sudden vacancies 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 














70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “Zwesco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 

We have recently placed in a New England city 
three teachers,—two gentlemen and one lady,— 
at an aggregate salary of $4,900; and many 
others, in cities and towns, all over the nation. 
Still we have many calls every day, and shall 
have more and more, for six weeks to come, to 
fill autumn vacancies. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now have a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College Presi- 
dent who says he never used a Bureau bé* fore, engaged five of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago we 
telegraphed one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. He 
applied and was elected within an hour after application was received 

We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. If you wish a prompt election to a desirable position, 


register at once. L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St. (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 1201 So.Spring S8t., 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. Leskneeies Gai | Portland, Ore, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CIICaGoa, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. e- SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices : 110 Tremont St. Boston ; 211-213 \ Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
"Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Leachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Miss E. P, FOSTER, Mgr. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


( GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
K E R R # U y 0 Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
( pend on resu'ts, 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2.053.600. 


Union School Bureau | xmerican Schoo! Bureau, | 2 W. Ili St, New York. 


SR. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2¢2.%atec® Areas, Chicago, citer 

















some good openings for graduates 








ation of those who employ teachers It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers It seeks 
after and solicits the enrolime t of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, aud principa s, 80 that schools in any 


part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency asa directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cave.es, nor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose pames are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position through the aid of the Ageney. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience, and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enrullment blank will be seut or the 
papers and photograph returned. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
an ares angers: (A28 C, B. RUGGLES & CO. Posie tan eee 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, Onio. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JourNwAL oF Epucarion. 
from Sept 1, °93, to January 1, °94, 
Four Months ““soe rery cents. 








In order to introduce the JouURNAL oF EDUCATION to teachers not now 
taking the paper, we make the above special offer, believing that at the end 
of the four months they will become permanent subscribers, 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips’’ at 50 cts. each, will receive 
six months credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL or EDUCATION 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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genoot SPECIALTIES. 





Send for samples of 


Slate Pencils. 


Contain no gritty matter. 


Monticello 
Soapstone 


The finest Slate Pencils manufactured. . 


American Standard Slate Pencils. 


A good Soapstone Slate Pencil at a very low price. 


STHATITE 


ANTIDUST CRAYONS. 


Do not scratch the board. Do not soil the hands or clothing. Make a white mark 
easily erased. 


rs 


LEADINC STYLES. 
No. 50, Falcon; Ne, 51, Bank; No. 52, 
Commercial; No. 59, Premium; No. 60, 
School; No. 62, Ladies’ Falcon; No. 72, 
Carbon; No. 66, Universal; No. 67, En 
grossing; No. 68, Lawyer’s; No. 73, 
Falcon Stud. 
75 CTS. PER CROSS. 


LIPPINC 


at a 


s “ae ae 


STEEL PENS 


" 


“ 


sf 


a, 
a 
RD 
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Ask your Stationer for them, or send to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, 


715--717 Market Street, . Philadelphia. 


SUPLEE’S 


A. L. MAYHEW, 
New 


MYTHOLOGY, ww” TRENCH °” 
a, JN WORDS 


_ By OF A. White,| New Plates. 


| With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
| IMustration, a'd Questions for Fxamination, by 
|Prof £ 1) SuPLE« Trench * Ou the Study of 





Revised by 


HE STUDENT'S 

















Author of *‘ White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Stud -nt's Muthology is a practical work, prepared Words,” originatly in lectures, was but poorly adap 


by an experi -nced teacher, and designed for pupils who y e 
have not yet entered, or who, like the xrentet wamenee of + -y hore 4s a text book wit con't _ —s de 
those attending our schools and academies are likely to | Plorec this, in common w other teachers; hence 
enter, upon a regular classical course. Nw revised edi-| ‘be present volume The advantages claimed for it 
tion, printed from new plates now ready. A handsome Over all other editions are self evident. 12mo, cloth, 
12mo volume. 315 pages, cloth, 1.25. Copies 413 pages. Net price, $1.00. 

Bent post paid for examinaiion,with « view to introduc- | 


tion in school or college, for 75 cents. Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SOS, 51 East Tenth St., N. ¥- a. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St., N. Y. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Teaxt- Books, Music Books, 

Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


s@ Special terms for introduction of text-books. 





Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 

For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas. containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $200 and Lerritory in the United States, $7 59 

For the School. 'fThe Globe Mand Atlas, with For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Ciassical Geography. 81 00 United States, $8.00. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 








Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889, 


AN ADJUSTABLE Bo00K COVER 


IN ONE PIE ee 
e to come a . 
a: eS —_— to Svo, without cutting. 
Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON; 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all k kinds. 1 





Pub lishers. | 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
ware oe E. Steiger & of Hert oa ite 8 
. R. Jenkins, E. er ., M. D. 
Gen New York ’ Hache’ & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the rae and pn Languages at lowest pri- 
c ogues on a cation. 

+ eee SCHOENHOF, 

mporter. Publisher, and Foreign Boo 

. 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 
MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 

43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PrBLISH —— 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 

MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDER:ON’S Histories, 

THUMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 


H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
56 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course reas} Mental and 
?. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Vannale of Methods and Kev to the Above. 
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PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the Knglixh Classies, With Hints on 
Puuvctuation aud Parsing. By mail, 30 cents. 
(Ready August 15 ) 
Common Works Difficult to Spell, 
A graded list of list of 3500 words, Adopted by 
the best schools and business colleges. By mail 
24 cents. 
JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
AMERICAWV WOODS. 
A Book on Woods, contain 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans- 
verse, radial, and tangential 
views of the grain (see fig. 
a, b, c) with full text. 
Send for circulars. 
KR. B. BOUGH, 
Lowville, N. ¥. 








The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cinc'nnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 


Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


i 
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WORLD'S FAIR 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 
of Different Nations. 
58 Famous National Airs, of the thirty great 


pations. Among other countries represented are 

America, Austria, Russia, 
England, Belgium, Portugal, 
France, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Scotlani, Sweden, 
Holland, Ireland, Turkey, 
China, Spain, Mexico, 
Japan, Greece, Poland, 


United States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 


Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing en. 
graviogs of the National Flags of each country in 
dive colors, Notwithstanding the cost of getting up 
this book, red m4 — La give it an immense 
sale by making the price only 

50 cts.! 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453--463 Washington §8t., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. New York. 


POLLEGEFDITION 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF 
ECONOMICS WILL FIND IT AD- 
VANTAGEOUS TO EXAMINE THIS 
BOOK BY AN ACKNOWLEDGED 
MASTER OF THE SCIENCE BE- 
FORE ADOPTING A TEXT-BOOK 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S WORK.. 


Outlines of Economics, 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Political Economy and Director of the 
School of Economics, Political Science, and 
History in the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


























Crown Syo. 429 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
Price for Introduction, $1. 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








THIS NEW BOOK by Professor Ely marks so 
considerable a development of his thought and in- 
volves features so unique that it cannot fai! to in- 
terest every teacher of Economics. It is a not 
worthy attempt to restate Economics from thé 
standpoint of the latest European thought. As such 
it cannot fail to be of interest to ali schools of 
ought. 








VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. 

A text-book for students and practitioners. By 
A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., F.R.S. Beyer 
Professor of Z.dlogy in Owen’s College; 
author of ‘A Junior Course in Practical 
Zoology.” Large octavo. 7oo pages, with| 
over 250 illustrations, $6.00. 


A New Edition of 


A JUNIOR COURSE IN PRACTI- 
CAL ZOOLOGY. 


By A. MILNEs MARSHALL, and C. H. Hurst. 
With 48 woodcuts. Octavo, $3.50. 

This book has been received with cordial commen- 
dation by leading instructors on both sides of the | 
Atlantic. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


HAVE NOW READY: 


ELEMENTS OF MAGNETISI1 AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


With practical instructions for the performance 
of experiments and the construction of cheap 
apparatus. By JoHN ANGELL, F.C.S., Head- 
master Manchester Mechanics’ Institution. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 16mo, 
illustrated, $1.00. 


Of this practical little manual, over 100,000 copies 
have been sold. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By Henry F, PEeLuHamM, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. Large 
1zmo, With maps, $1.75. 

This work has been planned more particularly [0 


meet the requirements of higher-grade students aud 
reading classes. 


Special terms to instructors on copies for examination and on supplies for first introducts 
Catalogue of educational publications sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 
—— 





By WILLIAM M. THAYER. 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


young need inspiration 


nobler purpose.’’ 





ETHICS OF SUCCESS. 


With Introduction by Albert G. Boyden, Principal of State 


This book is illustrated by inspiring anecdotes from the lives of successful men and women 
1 ‘Great men and women represent great things.” ‘ By studying their lives the 
youth catches the incitement of the principles and the cause which they represent, and is stimulated to 


A Reader for the Higher 
Grades of Schools. 


The 


For circular and price for introduction address A. M. THAYER & CO.. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


+ 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Send for Circular. 


War's Natural Science Establishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Sleletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 
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